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of room at the top, goes for the accordion profession, 


too. Charles Magnante, himself, will tell you that. 
And he should know. His earnings from network 
programs and recordings are several times those of 
most bank presidents! 


One of the most important factors in Charles 
Magnante’s success is the fact that. he uses his 
talents to best advantage . . . mastering all styles of 
playing, and using an instrument which is worthy 
of his talents. 


With the continued growth and expansion of tele- 
vision, not to mention the accordion’s newly dis- 
covered role in the symphony orchestra, there are 
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wonderful careers awaiting many who can follow 
Magnante’s footsteps. 

Yes, there’s plenty of room in the big money for 
accordionists with talent, experience and originality. 
But make sure the accordion you play helps you 
toward your goal. Insist on a genuine Excelsior, used 
by 9 out of 10 highest-paid artists. 

And remember, too, that an instrument said to be 
“just as good as an Excelsior”’ is no bargain at any 
price .. . not when your career depends on the pres- 
tige and performance only an Excelsior can provide. 

Write today for name of your nearest dealer and 
free catalog that describes the new 3rd dimensional 
Symphony Series Excelsiors. Excelsior Accordions, 
Inc., 333 Sixth Ave., New York 14. 
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Here’s real evidence that top musicianship pays handsomely . .« 
and that it pays to play a Martin, the trombone designed 

by a committee of finest trombonists. The Hollywood movie 
studio and network recording artists shown below get up to 


$20.00 an hour . . . and they all play Martin. [f you’re 





interested in a profitable career in music, write today for 
al} h Our : full particulars about the Martin trombone and the name of 
& the nearest store where you can try it. 


The Martin Band Instrument Company, Elkhart, Indiana. 







Photos by Le Claire Vinson, Hollywood 
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PAUL WEIGAND 


COMMITTEE MODEL TROMBONE 
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save money! 
Buy 


MASTERPIECE 


world’s finest reed 
NOW 


at low popular price! 
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Tenor 


Masterpiece Reeds, acclaimed 
“world’s finest” by leading musicians 
everywhere, are made by skilled 
craftsmen, in our modern New York 
factory, from the finest imported 
French cane. 

Masterpiece Reeds outlast and out- 
play any reed you have ever used. 
Take advantage of the new low price 
and prove to yourself... WITH A MAS- 
TERPIECE YOU WILL PLAY BETTER! 


Made exclusively in the NEW PROFESSIONAL CUT 


Strengths: 


1-1% 2-2'2 3-312 4-412 5 
Soft Med. Soft Medium Med.Hard Hard 





A Save money! buy a 


‘ay REED-O-METER 





Pe 
REED-O-METER 


NO MORE GUESSING 
ON REED STRENGTHS! 


Tests the reed you buy and always 
INSURES getting your correct reed 
strength. Gives instant, constant, accu- 
rate reading. Ten year written guar- 
antee. Reed-O-Meter is standard 
equipment for all discriminating reed ' 


men. 
$15.00 


At your music dealer or write 
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DIRECTONE is an exclusive 
patented feature designed 
to direct, amplify and 
beautify tonal quality and 
depth. Before you buy an 
accordion at any price, try 
one ef the DIRECTONE 
models featured by your 
local dealer 


COrdion 


Crucianelli have 


DIRECTONE 


Write for FREE literature 


as 


PANCORDION 
inc. 


DEPT. B-1252 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 





—* 


PROTECT YOUR FUTURE— 
Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 
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only a 
CONN . 
cme {07 these (ount Basie 


Star Sax Men! 









Paul Quinichette 


Featured tenor artist. 

Mercury records star. 

Has played Conn 10M 
for 12 Years! 




















Marshal Royal 


Lead alto and soloist. 
Exclusive Conn 6M user 
for more than 25 years! 











Ernie Wilkins 


Formerly with Earl Hines, 
Now third alto and top 
arranger with Basie. 
Has played Conn 6M 
alto five years! - 











The star sax men, shown here, give much credit to their Conn saxophones for the 


great “Basie Blend” that has highlighted appearances of the Count’s recent 


successful coast-to-coast concert tour. 





Conn saxes are noted among top professionals everywhere for their amazing ease 





Charlie Fowlkes 


of response and fine intonation. See your Conn bien cca ie Weel 


dealer for demonstration of the instrument Formerly 
c P 7 i with Lionel Hampton. 
of your choice, or write for free literature. Says his 12M 


is “the best and 
most durable 
baritone sax made.” 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, 
C. G. Conn Ltd., 1223 CONN BUILDING, Elkhart, Ind. 
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- W.ORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER O F BAND INSTRUMENTS 








| Noblet brings you 


—F a new standard of clarinet 






q performance...a new 


concept of clarinet value 


The 1953 Noblets present one of the most significant 






advances in clarinet history, Now every clarinetist can 






afford the thrill of playing an artist-calibre 







instrument—with brilliant new mechanical features, 






superb tone and the utmost accuracy of scale. 
The opportunity to improve your own playing, and that 
of your band, are virtually limitless! 














The secret lies in Noblet’s own precision methods 
and vast technical resources—over 200 years’ 






experience, plus the largest and most modern woodwind 






factories in the world. Test the new Noblets against 






most any of the costlier makes. Today, more than ever 
before, Noblets are the outstanding woodwind value! 


















G. LEBLANC COMPANY 
KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 











Gentlemen: Please send full information on the new 
1953 Noblet clarinets—also the name of my dealer. 
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FROM PRESIDENT-ELECT EISENHOWER 
TO AFM PRESIDENT PETRILLO 


The following telegram sent to General Eisen- 
hower by President Petrillo on November 6th, 
and General Eisenhower's reply of November 
8th, are printed herewith for the information of 
all members: 


GENERAL DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
AUGUSTA COUNTRY CLUB 
AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 
CONGRATULATIONS ON YOUR GREAT 
VICTORY. THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
HAVE SPOKEN AND YOU WILL HAVE 
TWO HUNDRED AND FORTY THOU- 
SAND MEN AND WOMEN, MEMBERS OF 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MU- 
SICIANS, UNITED BEHIND YOUR AD- 
MINISTRATION. YOU WILL HAVE OUR 
COOPERATION BECAUSE YOUR SUC- 
CESS WILL BE THE SUCCESS OF OUR 


COUNTRY. WE BELIEVE IN THE 
PLEDGE MADE DURING YOUR CAM- 


PAIGN THAT YOU WILL BE FAIR TO 
ALL THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, WHICH 
OF COURSE INCLUDES LABOR. 
JAMES C. PETRILLO, 
PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
MUSICIANS. 


OFFICE OF DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
Dear Mr. Petrillo: 

I am deeply grateful for the sentiments ex- 
pressed in your telegram of November sixth, 
and I reiterate my pledge that I shall do always 
what in my opinion is best for all of the Amer- 
ican people. 

Thank you for your statement that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians will cooperate with 
the new administration. 

Sincerely, 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 





A TRIBUTE TO WILLIAM GREEN 


William Green embodied in his own life and 
career the story of the modern American labor 
movement. He had been active for sixty years 
as a union man, when he died November 21st in 
the city of his birth, Coshocton, Ohio. For 
twenty-eight years—half his working life—he 
served as the wise, moderate, and idealistic presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor. He 
piloted the organization through the dark and 
meager days of the depression; then through the 
period of expansion following the Wagner Act 
—when the AFL began its march toward its 
present strength of eight million members. He 
took the lead in putting the AFL on record in 
favor of social welfare measures. He labored 
hard to prevent the split with the CIO; he fought 
the Taft-Hartley Act, steering his organization 
through the pitfalls which that law dug for labor. 

From the outset of his career, he took a strong 
interest in public affairs. Coming to the fore 
as a leader of the mine workers in Ohio, he 





Affairs of the Fed 


WILLIAM GREEN 


served two terms in the Ohio State Senate. Act- 
ing as Democratic floor leader; he secured the 
passage of a workmen’s compensation law. 

When after 1924 he emerged on the national 
scene as president of the AFL, he served on many 
government advisory agencies. He tcok the 
lead in putting the AFL squarely behind the 
national defense effort. He also had a hand in 
international labor affairs during and after 
World War II. 

A man of great goodness, he managed, just by 
being what he was, to achieve for the labor 
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movement wider acceptance as a part of the 
community, and he also secured for it a greater 
role in the councils of the nation. He was often 
asked to give lay sermons in the churches of 
cities in which AFL conventions were being held, 

There were those who thought that his own 
goodness and generosity of temper sometimes led 
him to put too much trust in the goodness of 
others. His mildness and moderation were often 
misunderstood. True, he believed in the spirit 
of accommodation. But he could be militant 
and firm when occasion demanded, and he did 
not give ground on matters of principle. 

Right to the end of his eighty-two years, he 
hoped and prayed for the reunion of the labor 
movement. His plea for healing the great schism 
was part of his last will and testament to labor— 
as it was also the first plea voiced by his successor, 
George Meany. In bidding farewell to William 
Green, the eight million members of the AFL 
will hope to see realized the reunion on which 
he had set his heart. 





FOR THE ATTENTION OF ALL 
MEMBERS 


It has been called to our attention by some of 
our members that they have been advised by 
the American Guild of Musical Artists that 
they must join that organization or Columbia 
Artists Management will no longer book them 
for concert engagements. 

The following letter repudiates any such state- 
ment by the American Guild of Musical Artists: 
COLUMBIA 
ARTISTS MANAGEMENT, INC. 
CAMI Affiliated With Community 
Concerts, Inc. 

113 West 57th Street, New York 
September 25, 1952 
Mr. James C. Petrillo, President 
American Federation of Musicians 
570 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Attention: Mr. Ferenz 


Dear Mr. Petrillo: 

On April 3, 1952, in response to a letter from 
you relating to a specific group of artists, we 
clarified our position with respect to members 
of the American Federation of Musicians and 
gave assurance that instrumental musicians 
would be subject to no pressure whatsoever on 
our part to join the American Guild of Musical 
Artists, Inc. or any union other than the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians. These assurances 
we now reaffirm. 

Under our contract with AGMA, our manage- 
ment contracts with artists who are, or intend to 
become, its members, are subject to certain 
AGMA rules. Occasionally some artist inad- 
vertently misinforms us about his AGMA men- 
bership, but when such error is called to our 
attention, it is always rectified. 

I am sure that your investigation will disclose 
that all of the members of our organization 
understand your position and our obligations 
perfectly, and that you will find that we con- 
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pletely respect, and always will respect, the right 
of instrumentalists to work in their chosen held 
without being members of any other union what- 
soever. 
Very truly yours, 
WARD FRENCH. 





A SALUTE TO GEORGE MEANY 


George Meany, who was chosen on November 
22nd by the Executive Council as president of 
the American Federation of Labor, comes to 
the post with a long record as a dynamic leader 
in the labor movement. In his twelve years as 
secretary-treasurer of the AFL, since January 
1940, officers and members of the constituent 
unions had come to know him as not only an 
efficient handler of AFL business and finances, 
but as a shaper of vigorous and positive policies 
in the interest of labor and the nation. 

Prior to his election to AFL office, he had 
shown himself a result-getting labor leader as 
president of the New York State Federation of 
Labor. Turning that body into a potent factor 
for democratic progress, he succeeded in getting 
through a state legislative program of the widest 
scope—at the same time heading off all attempts 
toward hostile legislation. 

During World War II, Mr. Meany served as a 
member of the War Labor Board. His skill and 
forcefulness in this capacity led to his being 
asked to take a leading role in fashioning the 
European Recovery Program. He saw how 
crucial to the success of this program it would 
be to have the European trade unions co-operat- 
ing in the venture. As a seasoned fighter against 
Communism and Fascism, he urged that it was 
vital to move strongly against the totalitarian 
forces that had penetrated the European trade 


unions. The seventy labor representatives sent 





George Meany, newly chosen AFL president, 
will be a principal speaker at the AFM Con- 
vention in Montreal next June. 


over from this country helped greatly in combat- 
ting Communist opposition in the unions to the 
Marshall Plan. And George Meany was himself 
a key figure in the creation of the democratic 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, which scotched the Communist-domi- 
nated World Federation of Trade Unions. 
Before he thus took a strong hand on the 
national and international labor scene, Mr. 
Meany had served a long apprenticeship in the 
everyday business of his own union. A native 
of New York City, born in 1894, he was elected 
in 1922 business representative of Local 463 of 
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the United Association of Plumbers and Steam- 
fitters. He soon became an important and well- 
versed leader in the councils of the building 
trades in New York City, and developed also 
a wide acquaintanceship in union circles through- 
out the state, finally being called to the presi- 
dency of the New York State Federation of 
Labor in 1934. He was re-elected to this office 
annually until he was chosen secretary-treasurer 
of the AFL. 

Now that George Meany once more embarks 
on a presidency, the eight million members of 
the AFL—among them the 248,000 musicians in 
the AFM—promise him their stout support and 
all good wishes. y 





A WELCOME FOR 
WILLIAM SCHNITZLER 


William F. Schnitzler was unanimously 
chosen on November 22nd by the AFL Execu- 
tive Council to succeed George Meany as sec- 
retary-treasurer of the organization. He comes 
to his new post from the presidency of the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. He made a notable record 
as business representative and organizer for the 
bakers in Newark, New Jersey, where he started 
his career as a labor leader. His rise was rapid. 
Starting as business manager for Bakers’ Local 
84 of Newark in 1935, he was chosen a delegate 
to the international convention the following 
year. As the union’s New Jersey organizational 
representative, from 1938 on, he did such a 
brilliant organizing job that in 1943 he was 
elected second Vice-president of the international. 
Three years later he was chosen secretary-treas- 
urer, and in 1950 president. He is on the execu- 
tive board of Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 


pany. 
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Musicians’ representatives from four countries are conferring 
on performers’ rights at the government-labor-industry con- 


ference of the ILO. 
national Federation of Musicians; 


To the Officers and Members of the 
American Federation of Musicians 


Dear Sirs and Brethers: 


I submit my report on the International Labor 
Organization (ILO) Conference held in Geneva, 
Switzerland, February 18 to March 1, 1952. 

President Petrillo had been designated to at- 
tend this Conference as a delegate representing 
the workers of the United States by President 
Truman with the privilege of naming a sub- 
stitute should he be unable to attend. Due to 
pressure of duties as President of the A. F. of M. 
he selected me to go in his stead. 

The ILO is an organization made up of 66 
member nations from all parts of the world. The 
purpose of the organization is to endeavor to 
bring about harmonious relations between in- 
dustry and labor and to improve living condi- 
tions and social standards. 


The Rights of Performers 


At this Conference there were two subjects on 
the agenda. One concerned the white collar 
worker and had to do with working and health 
conditions. The other—which was our primary 
concern—had to do with the rights of performers. 
This subject, among other things, concerned the 
unauthorized use of a performer’s efforts on 
records and broadcasts. A report had been sub- 
mitted as a result of an ILO Conference held in 
1949 which set forth very ably the case of the 
performers in the use of records which affects the 
employment opportunities of musicians. 

The following countries are actively interested 
in these subjects: Brazil, China, Czechoslovakia, 
Egypt, France, India, Italy, Peru, Poland, 
Sweden, United Kingdom, United States and 
Uruguay. At this session Czechoslovakia, Egypt 
and Poland were not represented. The rules 
provide for six delegates from each country— 
two representing Government, two representing 
industry and two representing the workers, so 
there were sixty delegates in addition to which 
there were advisors and observers. The other 
workers’ delegate from the United States was 
John M. Eklund, President of the American 
Federation of Teachers. The government was 
represented by Robert Barnett and Joseph Har- 
mon. Industry representatives were Richard 
Doherty of NAB and George Jacoby of General 
Motors. 


From left to right: Sven 
President of the Swedish Musicians’ Union; Leo Cluesmann, 
Secretary, AFM; Hardie Ratcliffe, Secretary-General of the 
British Musicians’ Federation and President of the 
R. Leuzinger of Switzer- 
land, Secretary of the International Federation of Musicians. 


mitted of the action taken by the 
“International Union for the 
Protection of Literary and Artis- 
tic Workers.” This is known as 


dium through which the coun- 
tries of Europe which are mem- 
bers thereof have reciprocal ar- 
rangements for the copyright 
protection of their citizens in 
the various countries. This re- 
port—called the Rome Draft— 
attempted to cover and protect 
the rights of performers, phonograph companies 
and broadcasting companies. Without attempt- 
ing to describe in detail the entire contents of 
this report and the action of the Conference 
thereon, I shall merely quote from one article of 
the report, which reads as follows: 

“Any performer who gives a recitation, presen- 
tation or performance of a work shall enjoy the 
right to authorize the recording of his recitation, 
etc., with a view to the manufacture of phono- 
graph records or similar instruments intended to 
be sold to the public and of the cinematographic 
films intended to be exhibited in public halls, and 
also the broadcasting of the performance.” 

The right to authorize as expressed herein may 
not mean very much to our Federation at the 
present time, but it means much to musicians 
of some of the other member countries of the 
ILO, in some of which recordings and broadcasts 
may be made of their performance without their 
permission and without any recompense. Such 
an instance happened in Italy where a broadcast 
was made of an opera performance and under 
the laws of that country neither the opera com- 
pany nor the musicians could object. It is my 
understanding that this situation has since been 
compromised. 


ILO Agrees With AFM Views 

The idea of safe-guarding performers’ rights 
in the use of recordings has been a matter of con- 
sideration by the ILO for many years. The War 
of course interfered with the meetings, but it 
now appears as though some definite progress is 
being made. Naturally, with so many countries 
involved, it will be a slower process than if it 
concerned only one. 

The position of the ILO was set forth in a 
statement of Mr. Luis Alvarado, Assistant Direc- 
tor General, in which he said, “Certain rights de- 
signed to encourage the development of compe- 
tent artists might profitably be discussed at this 
session, and that the ILO is a specialized agency 
associated with the United Nations which is 
concerned with the economic and social situation 
of artists in terms of employment and unemploy- 
ment. The ILO found that in order to develop 
performers of this sort the assistance of a wide 
body of full time artists was absolutely necessary. 
Prevailing conditions in artistic professions, how- 
ever, are not always favorable to their encourage- 
ment. In many countries, run-of-the-mill artists 
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Performers’ Rights 


Secretary Cluesmann here reports on the 195) 
Conference of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion at its headquarters in Geneva, Switzerland. 





are unable to make a living and have to take up 
‘secondary’ employment. The result is that the 
quality of art tends to go down. Furthermore, 
the existing conditions deter young people who 
might otherwise become great artists from tak. 
ing up art as a career.” This is exactly the argu 
ment that has been advanced for several years 
by President Petrillo in which he points out that 
in order to develop first class artists it is necessary 
to have a large number of musicians to draw 
from, and if the employment opportunities are 
too far curtailed prospective students will have no 
incentive to enter the musical field as a career. 
Mr. Alvarado’s statement also mentions pecuni 
ary rights which concern secondary use of records 
and which would entitle a performer to a certain 
fee or percentage for each public use of his re- 
cordings. 
Proposals to Control Mechanicals 

The report of the Berne Union is known a 
the Rome Draft because its meeting was held in 
Rome, Italy. The members representing workers 
on the Committee on Performers’ Rights were 
in general agreement upon the matters set forth 
in the Draft. Under its terms the performer 
would enjoy the right to authorize or not to 
authorize a recording of his performance for the 
purpose of making phonograph records or similar 
instruments intended to be sold to the public. 
It also gives him the right to authorize or not to 
authorize communication to the public of his per- 
formance by means of loud speakers or similar 
instruments. He also has the right to authorize 
or not to authorize the broadcasting and record 
ing for broadcasting of his performance. Un 
fortunately, the report of the Berne Union did 
not touch on the question of re-use of records, s0 


_that at this Conference no positive action wa 


taken on this phase of the question, although it 
was discussed. 

Our Federation, without question, is way in 
advance of any of the organizations in the other 
countries as far as conditions covering recordings 
and transcriptions are concerned. Our royalty 
plan is of considerable interest to the others. A 
resolution was introduced by the Government 
representative of France which had for its pur 
pose the payment to the recording companies for 
the use of records by the broadcasters. The reso 
lution then provided that a share of this pay- 
ment should be turned over to the performers. 
Unfortunately, when this resolution was voted 
on at the plenary session, it was defeated by two 
votes. Ironically, three Workers’ representatives 
voted against the resolution which would have 
passed had they voted with their own group. 


AFM Delegate Vice-Chairman 


We met in plenary session on the first mort 
ing, after which we were divided into two 
groups, the one covering the problems of the 
white collar workers and the other that of per 
formers’ rights. In the Sub-Committee on Per 
formers’ Rights a representative of government 
was elected chairman, as is the custom, and rep 
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Mr. Cluesmann was one of two workers’ repre- 
sentatives from this country, and presided over 
the workers’ group during sectional meetings. 


resentatives of industry elected a vice-chairman, 
as did the workers. I had the honor of being 
chosen vice-chairman of our group. When the 
industry members met alone the vice-chairman 
of the group acted as chairman, and the same 
applied when our group met alone. The Con- 
ference met twelve days from February 18th 
through March Ist. There were two sessions per 
day, beginning at 9:00 A. M., with an inter- 
mission, and closing anywhere from 5:00 to 
9:00 P. M. 

It was a very interesting and educational ex- 
perience for me, since the customs of the various 
countries are somewhat different from what they 
are in the United States. It was also a new ex- 
perience to preside at a meeting at which it was 
necessary to have several interpreters. When a 
speech was made in English, it was not possible 
to reply at once, as the speech was first translated 
into French, then into Spanish, and sometimes 
also into Italian. This was one reason why the 
sessions took so long, as each speech was repeated 
several times. At the plenary sessions we had the 
benefit of earphones which made it possible to 
have simultaneous translation, but this device was 
not available at the smaller meetings. 

Our sessions were generally harmonious, the 
main difficulty being the difference in languages. 


A Solid Front on Executants’ Rights 


[ am including an excerpt from the report on 
the Conference by the General Secretary of the 
International Federation of Musicians of Europe. 

“The Secretary of the American Federation of 
Musicians (AFM), Leo Cluesmann, was unani- 
mously elected as vice-president of the sub- 
commission. Mr. Cluesmann participated al- 
ready in the FIM-E.C. meeting of 17th February, 
1952 in Geneva, and I am glad to say that he 
gave his full support, with the whole weight of 
his important organization, for the efforts of the 
Workers’ group. It was a great satisfaction for 
FIM’s representatives to state that no principal 
differences upon the problems of the executants’ 
rights had been existing between the representa- 
tives of the AFM and the FIM delegation.” 

As already stated, the A. F. of M. is recognized 
as the most powerful of the organized musicians 
and those of the other countries look to us as an 


ference 


example of what they would like 
their own organizations to be. 


Musicians in Other Countries 


In one of its reports, the ILO gives 
the following description of the 
manner in which the musicians are organized 
throughout the member countries of the ILO: 


“MUSICIANS: HOW ARE THEY OR- 
GANIZED? 


“At the National Level 


“At the national level, musicians are organized 
in unions or sections of more general unions 
which in many cases are affiliated to inter- 
national organizations. 

“As far as membership and influence are con- 
cerned, musicians’ unions are not equally de- 
veloped and they vary from country to country. 

“The most powerful national organization 
which, incidentally is not affiliated to an inter- 
national organization, is the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians of the United States and 
Canada which has over 240,000 members and of 
which President Truman is an honorary mem- 
ber. 

“The President of the Federation is Mr. 
Petrillo, who is also one of the Vice-Presidents 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

“This important Federation has been able to 
secure through collective bargaining substantial 
benefits for performing artists. 


“At the International Level 


“At the international level there is the Inter- 
national Federation of Musicians. Its President 
is Mr. Hardie Ratcliffe, who is also the General 
Secretary of the British Musicians’ Union. Its 
Secretary is Mr. Leuzinger, a former Secretary 
of the Swiss Musicians’ Union. 

“Although the International Federation of Mu- 
sicians is mainly European in its structure, it has 
members in—and maintains contact with—non- 
European unions, such as the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians and the musicians’ unions in 
New Zealand, Australia and South Africa. 

“The membership of the International Federa- 
tion of Musicians includes Austria, Belgium, 
Yugoslavia, Denmark, Finland, Germany, 





The International Labor Office Building on the shore of Lake Geneva. 
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At the plenary session of the ILO Conference, during which — 
proceedings were carried on in the several official languages, ~ 
simultaneous translation service came over the headphones, 
which Secretary Cluesmann is wearing. 
are seated Adolphe Sibro and Jacques Tessier, both of France, — 
and next to them Prithvinath Bhargava of India. 


Greece, Holland, Eire, Italy, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland and the United Kingdom. 

“The Federation is growing rapidly as a result 
of the present social and economic situation of 
the profession which has been affected by the 
mechanisation of music and by sound and visual 
broadcasting.” 


Groundwork Laid for Progress 


Among the representatives were some very 
fine gentlemen, including Hardie Ratcliffe of 
England, President of the International Federa- 
tion of Musicians—generally known as FIM; 
Rudolf Leuzinger of Switzerland, Secretary of 
the FIM; Sven Vassmouth, President of the 
Swedish Musicians, Vice-President of the FIM; 
and Mario Mantovani of Italy, Vice-President 
of the FIM. We worked closely together, and 
what was accomplished at the Conference is due 
in great measure to the co-operative manner in 
which we approached the problem. I might also 
say that in the main, the employers’ group ap- 
peared sympathetic and our meetings with them 
were generally harmonious. 

The entire Sub-Committee on Performers’ 
Rights is indebted to Dr. K. St. Grunberg, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of ILO for his helpful guidance 
during our sessions. Due to his intimate 
knowledge and clear understanding of the sub- 
ject, his advice was invaluable in expediting our 
proceedings. 

I anticipate that in time to come the efforts set 
forth at these Conferences will bear fruit and 
that the various countries will enact laws em- 
bodying some of the recommendations adopted 
at these meetings. 

While the resolution on the re-use of records 
failed of passage, I feel the groundwork has been 
laid and that at a future session of ILO this propo- 
sition will receive more favorable consideration. 

At a previous Conference in October of 1949, 
Executive Officer Kenin was one of the workers’ 
representatives for the United States and through 
him the friendly relations existing between the 
American Federation of Musicians and the or- 
ganized musicians of Europe were further de- 
veloped. I feel that at this Conference this 
friendship was increased so that should we have 
problems in the future extending beyond our 
borders, we may look to our European friends 
for their sympathetic co-operation. 

I am grateful for having had the opportunity 
of taking part in the sessions and believe it to be 
in the best interest of the Federation to be rep- 
resented at any such meetings in the future. 


Respectfully submitted, 


LEO CLUESMANN, 
Secretary A. F. of M. 
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COUNTRY and WESTERN MUSIC 


Before he organized his own band, Pee Wee 
King first toured with Gene Autry as an ac- 
cordionist, and then joined the Log Cabin Boys 
in Louisville, Kentucky. Pee Wee liked the 
southern territory so much he decided to stay 
there on his own when the group left for an 
eastern stint. It was while he was in Louisville 
that Pee Wee’s Golden West Cowboys came into 
being. Since that time they have appeared regu- 
larly on station WHAS in Louisville . . . were 
with the “Grand Ole Opry” for ten years .. . 
and have made two movies, one with Pee Wee's 
old friend, Gene Autry. At present the boys do 
a TV show every Saturday on N.B.C. Along 
with Redd Stewart, a member of his band, King 
has penned such hits as “Tennessee Waltz,” 
“Bonaparte’s Retreat,” “Slow Poke,” and “You 
Belong to Me.” Long a favorite recording artist 
of many folk music collectors and “western” fans, 
Pee Wee has also received several national 
In 1950 he was given Cash Box Maga- 
zine’s award for the “Best Western Record of the 
Year,” in 1951 he was named “Best Country and 
Western Artist,” and Orchestra World Magazine 
presented him with the “Number One Western 
Band Leader of the Nation” trophy. Eddy Arn- 
old, who has since gone on to solo fame, was 
formerly one of Pee Wee King’s Golden West 
Cowboys. 

At this time, Eddie is set for the Houston Fat 
Stock Show. Appearing with him will be the 
Oklahoma Wranglers, the Dickens Sisters, Hank 
Garland, and Roy Wiggins. 

For the past three months, the Drifters have 
been bringing real “hoe-down” music to the men 
in Korea. “Little” Dave Allen is guitarist and 
leader of the group, Frank Neves is on accordion, 
and Ernest Palasits pounds bass. The boys are 
all members of Local 526, Jersey City, New 
Jersey. Frank holds a Local 204, New Bruns- 
wick card, as well. 

Station WMC in the Memphis, Tennessee, 
area boasts of several outstanding country and 
western aggregations. Gene Steele has been a 
featured performer on WMC for sixteen years 
with his guitar and songs. He is accompanied 
by Jimmy Smith, who is blind. Sticking strictly 
to Ozark hillbilly style is Slim Rhodes and his 
Mountaineers. They have appeared on WMC 
daily for the past eight years, and have been 
seen on television station WMCT every week 
since it started in 1949. The Mountaineers con- 
sist of Rocky Caple, Pee Wee Suggs, and the 
three Rhodes brothers, Dusty, Slim, and Speck 

. The boys hold forth mostly in the mid- 


awards. 


PEE WEE KING AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
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south and play for many charities and benefits 
aside from their regular engagements. Charlie 
Dial, singer and guntarist, also does a single over 
WMC. Still another group around the Memphis 





THE DRIFTERS 


jurisdiction is the Freddie Burns aggregation. 
Their music is more western in style. They ap- 
peared on radio station WHBQ for many years, 
and are now doing club dates and dances. The 
Louvin Brothers are quite popular throughout 
the South and Southwest area. They perform 
five days each week over WMPS. Their songs 
feature hillbilly and religious backgrounds. 

Smiley Burnette, who was with Gene Autry 
on his autumn tour from Wichita Falls, Texas, 
to New Orleans, Louisiana, is set to headline a 
series of TV films for coast-to-coast release. 

Wilma Lee and Stoney Cooper have just re- 
turned from a successful stint in Canada. With 
them were Cowboy Phil, the Golden West Girls 
and Big Slim. All are station WWVA, Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia, artists. 

Returning from Harringay Arena in London 
where he put on a rodeo type show, Tex Ritter 
claims that the English music fans prefer stand- 
ard ballads and real folk songs to contemporary 
hillbilly and western tunes. 

Singer Billy Wilson reports that the Sleepy 
Hollow Gang is still featured for a half hour 
daily over WFIL in Philadelphia, and that they 
would like to take their Hayloft Hoedown show 
on the TV trail. Billy has been signed by the 
Forest Hills, New York School of Music to teach 
guitar. 

Shorty Warren has recently bought a nitery 
in Secaucus, New Jersey, and will feature Elton 
Britt and Rosalie Allen at the opening. 


Jerry Osburn, who doubles on five instruments, 
has joined the Rhythm Riders on station WLS 
in Chicago. 


Carolina Cotton, M.G.M.’s new country ca- 


nary, is now doing a show called “Carolina 
Cotton Calling.” The show, which originates 
from the coast, is beamed overseas via the Armed 
Forces Radio Service. 

Hank Williams of the “Louisiana Hayride” 
(from KWKH in Shreveport), announces that 
he intends to tour every other week on one- 
nighters throughout the southern territory. The 
reports are that Williams is packing them in 
everywhere he goes! 

The 101 Ranch Boys are back at station 
WSBA in York, Pennsylvania after a successful 
stay in Canada. They’ve been on the ABC net- 
work for three years. 

Paul Buskirk and his five-man combo have 
opened at the Silver Stallion night club in 
Memphis. Featured with him are fiddler Jackie 
Pennington and Jewel Brawley, vocalist. They 
hold forth four nights weekly. 

The roster of country-western talent at station 
WLW in Cincinnati, Ohio, is a long one. Among 
those appearing regularly are: The Rangers, The 
Pine Mountain Boys, Salty and Matty, The Ken- 
tucky Boys (Zeke and Red Turner), Judy and 
Jen, Charles Gore, Lazy Jim Day, Bonnie Lou, 
Vic Bellamy, Harpo Kidwell, Louis Innis, and 
Buddy Rohs. 

Hank Thompson and his Brazos Valley Boys 
have just turned out a new disk . . . “The New 
Wears Out Too Fast,” backed by “You're Walk- 
in’ on My Heart.” 

Also busy cutting platters for the country- 
western disk jockeys are Red Foley, Bill Monroe, 
Webb Pierce, and Ernest Tubb. 

Leaving his recent post at station KXLA in 
Pasadena, California, Wade Ray is going to tour 
the northern part of the state with a seven-piece 
combo which will feature Deuce Spriggens. 

As this piece would indicate, folk music has 
really “gone to town”! This has been especially 
so since the end of the war, when the people felt 
the need of a common heritage. Country and 
western music is that mutual bond. The “happy 
marriage” between authentic folk tunes 
(whether gay or mournful), and the synthetic 
situations of the modern lyric-writer has brought 
many of the singers, players, and interpreters of 
this kind of music into the forefront of the en- 
tertainment field today. 


SLIM RHODES AND HIS MOUNTAINEERS 
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Twenty-six-year-old Lee Hoiby 
PREMIERES of Wisconsin recently had his 

“Hearts, Meadows and Flags” 
premiered by the Rochester Philharmonic under 
Erich Leinsdorf . . . Local premiere of George 
McKay’s Miniature Symphony was a feature of 
the November 22nd program of the Indianapolis 
Symphony Orchestra . . . On November 30th 
Daniel Saidenberg conducted the Saidenberg 
Little Symphony of New York City in the first 
performance of “Little Symphony,” written by 
Meyer Kupferman and dedicated to the Saiden- 
berg group . . . “Homage to William Byrd, 
for String Orchestra,” by Philip Slates, was given 
its first performance Nove:nber 25th, when it 
was played by the Nashville Symphony under 
Guy Taylor . . . Other November “firsts” in- 
clude Fanfare and Cantilena by Tom Scott 
(Louisville Orchestra), Concerto Sacro II, by 
Werner Josten (Birmingham Civic Symphony) 
and Seventh Symphony by Roy Harris (Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra) . . . First performance of 
“Overture to a Shakespearean Comedy” by 
American composer Paul Schwarz is scheduled 
by the Miami Symphony, under John Bitter. 





Henry Denecke 


Ella Goldstein 


“The Civic 
BIRTH OF AN ORCHESTRA Orchestra of 

Minneapolis” 
has come into being. Organized by Henry 
Denecke, who resigned his position as tympanist 
of the Minneapolis Symphony to devote his time 
exclusively to conducting, the new group has a 
three-fold purpose: to supply a training orchestra 
for young people of the area; to enable work-a- 
day-ers to perform the traditional orchestral 
literature; and to afford gifted local soloists a 
chance to appear with an orchestra. Mr. 
Denecke’s endeavors, incidentally, were a con- 
tributory factor in the formation of the Winnipeg 
Symphony Orchestra in 1947 . . . On November 
16th the first concert of the Eastern Connecticut 
Symphony (sponsored by the New London Civic 
Orchestra, Inc.), featured a performance of 
Beethoven’s Emperor Concerto with Ella Gold 
stein soloist. The Symphony consists of the joint 
memberships of the New London Civic Or- 
chestra and the Willimantic Symphony, and a 
group of musicians from Norwich. 


During his guest-con- 
CONCERT OPERAS ductorship of the San 
' Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra this season, Leopold Stokowski will 
present scenes in concert form from Moussorgsky’s 
Boris Godounoff . . . The Little Orchestra So- 
ciety of New York will produce three operas in 
concert form at Carnegie Hall: L’Enfance du 
Christ (Berlioz), The Pearl Fishers (Bizet) and 
Euryanthe (Weber), respectively on December 
15th, January 13th and and February 16th. 
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SYMPHONY 
and 


OPERA 


In a hall lighted only by candles, 
FEATURES this to capture the seventeenth 

and eighteenth century atmos- 
phere of music-making, the Candlelight Series 
opened at the Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, 
with the Little Orchestra of thirty-five players 
under Reginald Stewart presenting Bartok’s Mu- 
sic for Strings, Percussion and Celeste and works 
of Handel, Corelli, Bach and Mozart. In 
Mozart’s D minor Concerto for piano, Mr. 


Stewart was both soloist and conductor... A _ 


program built around movie music was the fea- 
ture of the November 23rd concert of the 
Rochester Civic Orchestra. It included movie 
scores by Prokofiev, Copland, Jerome Kern and 
Harold Arlen. The same program (under the 
baton of Morton Gould) saw the Broadway tap 
dancer Danny Daniels appearing as soloist in the 
premiere of Mr. Gould’s Tap Dance Concerto. 
The work in four movements—Toccata, Panto- 
mime, Minuet and Rondo—‘“employed the 
dancer as a legitimate soloist in relation to the 
orchestral texture”... As a feature of the 
Christmas season, the Tampa Philharmonic will 
present Handel’s Messiah. 


An award of $1,000 will be presented 
annually, through the North Carolina 
Symphony, by Edward B. Benjamin, 
for an orchestral work composed by a resident 
of the United States or Canada. The compo- 
sition should be of a restful nature, and should 
be in one movement, playing time not over ten 
minutes. Only conductor’s scores (ink copies) 
should be submitted, sent prepaid not later than 
March 1, 1953, to the North Carolina Symphony 
Society, Box 1211, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
The winning composition will be given at least 
one performance by the North Carolina Sym- 
phony Orchestra during the season of 1954... 
The Rachmaninoff Prize for 1952 has been 
awarded to composer Alexei Haieff and takes the 
form of a complete recording of all his works. 
The Rachmaninoff prize will be awarded, in 
1953, to a conductor-composer-pianist, the triple 
role in which Rachmaninoff achieved distinction. 


PRIZES 


Conductor Louis Lane 
SEASON’S OPENING opened the season of 

the Canton (Ohio) 
Symphony to the strains of Griffes’ Poem, for 
Flute and Orchestra, with William Barwick, 
first flutist of the orchestra, as soloist. Jean 
Casadesus was soloist in the final work, Bee- 
thoven’s Piano Concerto No. 3 in C minor... 
The Springfield Symphony, Dr. Alexander 
Leslie, conductor, performed the Berlioz 
Requiem in its opening concert ... Rudolf Bing 
very wisely detached the first night of the Metro- 
politan Opera Season from the regular Monday 
night subscription series and threw it open to all 


subscribers on a first-come, first-served, basis, 
With the best orchestra seats selling for $30 and 
the others gauged correspondingly, the amount 
realized from the capacity audience was ap- 
proximately $60,000 . . . Enrique Jord, the regu- 
lar conductor ot the Capetown (South Africa) 
Symphony Orchestra, opened the season of the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra and con- 
ducted in all seven November concerts of that 
organization. Other conductors for the season 
will be Leopold Stokowski, Erich Leinsdorf, 
Alfred Wallenstein, Victor de Sabata, Massimo 
Freccia, Karl Munchinger, George Szell and 
Bruno Walter. 


The Philadelphia Orchestra was the 
APPEAL (first major symphony group to make 

a contribution to “Operation—Music 
for Israel”: instruments, valuable teaching music, 
strings, replacement parts. Organized by Helen 
Coates, this organization welcomes “any instru- 
ment, old or new, from the smallest harmonica 
to the biggest piano, as well as study scores and 
music for teaching, in fact, anything that a mu- 
sical child can use.” Its headquarters: 1819 
Broadway, Room 2304, New York 23, N. Y. 





William Steinberg 


Roy Harris 


The Pittsburgh International Con- 
FESTIVAL temporary Music Festival, held 

under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Institute and the Pennsylvania College for 
Women from November 24th to 30th, made up 
its programs from a list of 336 leading com- 
posers submitted by an international jury of 
eighty-seven distinguished composers, con- 
ductors, critics, theorists and musicologists rep- 
resenting twenty-nine nations. It thus served to 
give the trends and styles in music of the 
Twentieth Century and fill a need for direct ex- 
perience with representative music of our time. 
Its executive Director was Roy Harris, its partici- 
pating orchestra, the Pittsburgh Symphony, and 
its conductor William Steinberg. 


Marc Blitzstein’s Regina 
will be presented by the 
New York City Opera 
Company next Spring .. . An unprecedented na- 
tional performance of the complete production 
of Carmen will be transmitted on the evening of 
December 11th from the stage of the Metro- 
politan Opera House in New York simultane- 
ously to leading motion picture theaters across 
the country. The uncut three-hour performance 
will be televised exactly as it is witnessed that 
evening in New York by the audience of the 
Metropolitan Opera . . . Two of the most im- 
portant innovations in the recently concluded 
San Francisco Opera Company’s season were the 
presentation of Don Giovanni with projected 
scenery, designed by Richard Rychtarik, and the 
presentation of Rosenkavalier in a new English 
translation by John Gutman. 


CURTAIN CALLS 
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THE POLKA DOTS: Headed by Dick Maczka, 
accordion, they are Joe Mendell, clarinet; Gerry 
Fuller, clarinet; Walt Aviragnet, trumpet; Carl 
Bentz, drums; Bill Jenkins, bass. 


HE Second Infantry Division Band operates 

one of the finest musical catering services 

of any armed forces unit . . . and the 
personnel of the Indianhead Division eat it up ! 
Some twenty thousand men are the band’s 
customers, and to suit their American tastes 
the Second’s musicians have come up with over 
a dozen rhythmical aggregations. The musi- 
cal appetites of the men are being satisfied by 
generous helpings of bop, swing, dixieland, and 
sweet music. 

The largest and busiest group within the 
Band is the Starlighters, a fourteen-piece dance 
band. The Starlighters provide extra entertain- 
ment at most of the USO shows that come to 
the Indianhead Division. In the evenings they 
play sweet and mellow music at various NCO 
and Officers’ messes. This band has a strictly 
professional sound as most of the members 
played professionally prior to entering the ser- 
vice. To meet the Rotation problem, band- 


COMBOS IN 
KOREA 


master WOJG Ray O. McCune has organized 
two smaller bands. These provide the Star- 
lighters with qualified replacements or fillers 
when needed. 

The 2nd Division is the only American di- 
vision in Korea to have an active bagpipe band. 
During the fierce fighting at Kunu-ri in 1950, 
the 2nd’s bandsmen changed instruments for 
rifles and joined the battlke—during which the 
bagpipes were all lost or destroyed. Later, 
however, an expert piper from the British 
Commonwealth Division helped to reorganize 
the bagpipe band. He taught them the correct 
method of pipe playing as well as several tradi- 
tional Scottish airs. 

The 2nd Division Band offers a great variety 
of music. Among the popular sectional groups 
now entertaining are the Polka Dots—their 
specialties being polka dances; the Music De- 
preciation Combo; the Musical Madcats —a 
group of energetic musical madmen who play 
“crazy-like”; the Bop Combo—the musically 
modern men of the division; and the Hungry 
Five—a newly organized outfit which will tea- 
ture German music. Dixieland, which is 
strictly American, is handed out by the River- 
boat Ramblers. The Indianhead soldiers are 
swayed by such tunes as “The Birth of the 
Blues,” “Tin Roof Blues,” and “The Saints Go 
Marching In.” The Ramblers are the first 
group from a division level to have a weekly 
program over the Armed Forces Radio Service 
in Korea. The Drum and Bugle Corps of the 
2nd Division Band plays field music for formal 
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THE MUSICAL MADCATS: (Left to right) 
Andy Cordes, clarinet; Bob Tully, trumpet; 
Russ Barschdorf, drums; Lou Girolmett, accor- 
dion; Sylvester Belisle, guitar; Dan Lucas, bass. 


or official ceremonies and for parades. They 
are considered the most precise marching group 
of the entire Band. 

Daily practice schedule for the Band begins 
with an hour’s individual practice. From solo 
practice the men move to section practice, and 
finally to rehearsal of the entire Band. 

High musical standards are set for the men, 
who consider it important to continue improv- 
ing their playing as many of them will return 
to the music profession upon discharge from the 
Army. 

Although the primary duty of the Band is to 
provide music for the important divisional func- 
tions, it must also be ready to enter battle as a 
fighting unit. In the two years the 2nd Infantry 
Division has been in Korea, the members of the 
Band have been called upon several times to 
act as infantrymen rifle practice having 
helped them out in these engagements quite 
considerably ! 


Pianist Has Notable Thirteen-Year Record on Job 


Here’s the story of a man whose “unconquer- 
able soul” helped him turn the tragedy of near 
blindness into what he calls a slight inconveni- 
ence. His name is Dr. Earle W. Brown, house 
musician at the Park Hotel in Plainfield, New 
Jersey, for the past thirteen years. He is a mem- 
ber of Plainfield Local 746, and Local 802, New 
York City. The “Doctor” is an earned title, 
because in, 1940 he was graduated from medical 
school with a degree in physiotherapy. 

“Doc” Brown was born in Brooklyn in 1908. 
When he was seven years old he met with an 
accident that cost him his sight. After a year 
of total blindness, eye doctors succeeded in re- 
storing a minute percentage of vision in one 
eye—no more than a pinhole. 

A transitory ini. est in the piano resulted in 
his life’s work. After leaving the public school 
system to attend the New York Institute for the 
Education of the Blind, he played with a small 
orchestra, did some arranging, and formed his 
own band. Soon after came radio work, boat 
trips to Europe as a musician, and then Lehigh 
University, where he played his way through 
school with his own college unit. He conducted 
the orchestra, wrote original music for it, vocal- 
ized, played the piano, and doubled on the ac- 
cordion, saxophone, and trumpet. 

After gollege he organized a twelve-piece 
band, one-niting throughout the country until 
1930, when he landed a long-term engagement 
in Long Island. In 1939 he opened at the 
Park Hotel. 


ia 





Not a two-piano team, but a double-take of Dr. 
Earle W. Brown, for the last thirteen years 
house pianist at the Park Hotel, Plainfield, N. J. 


Like other musicians, Brown has tried his 
hand at composing, and has written over one 
hundred songs of the popular variety. He has 
also been presented with a national award for 
his “Pax Concerto,” a musical work describing 
the peace to come. 

In 1937 he married Dorothea Day, a nurse, and 
it was then that he acquired his interest in 
medicine. He went to medical school in the 
daytime, entertained in a night club at night, 
and upon graduation in 1940 began practicing 
in Westfield, New Jersey. He is currently doing 
research in cardiology. 

Brown completed an unbroken record on De- 
cember Ist of having played six nights a week at 





the Park Hotel for thirteen years. But this is 
where the other phase of the story comes in. 
This is where Brown wants to tell how one 
musician and one hotel owner, Al Stender, 
agreed to work together. 

“During my thirteen years at the Park Hotel,” 
writes Dr. Brown, “Al Stender has not only 
agreed to all union regulations and propositions, 
but of his own free will has gone beyond the 
required union relationship . . . I have turned 
down many offers to travel and work in other 
hotels because of this. May I, therefore, point 
out just a few of the reasons why I desire to be 
heard, and have my story told to other musicians. 

“I have been paid above scale every week for 
thirteen years. Al Stender gives me a two- 
week vacation every year with pay. Like his 
other employees, I receive a fine Christmas 
bonus. I am included in the special insurance 
program. My wife and I have the choice of 
menu at all times at no charge. I am free to 
book my concerts outside the hotel, and am 
allowed to play my concerts without loss in pay 
for time off from the hotel. I have been looked 
upon as an executive and have sat in on im- 
portant meetings. When I had no transporta- 
tion to and from the hotel, Al Stender saw to 
it that my needs were taken care of. Al loaned 
me money to buy my home in Westfield and 
did not charge me one cent of interest. So long 
as I am physically able, Al Stender considers 
my contract with the Park Hotel a life agree- 
ment.” 
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Reprinted by permission from the New York 
Times of Sunday, October 19, 1952. Copyright, 
New York Times. 


of the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 

Society, delivered last Tuesday to his board 
of directors, is more than a summary of the 
present status of the society. It is a significant 
reflection of problems which confront all Amer- 
ican orchestras in different ways and degrees 
of complexity, and upon the solution of which 
their future is largely dependent. 

The report is all the more suggestive and 
worth the consideration because it comes at the 
beginning of what promises to be a particularly 
fortunate year for Philharmonic-Symphony 
affairs, and may therefore be considered as an 
optimistic and not a pessimistic analysis of 
the orchestral situation. The Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra, after seasons without 
radio sponsorship, has a sponsor for its Sun- 
day afternoon concerts in Willys Overland 
Motors, Inec., which, in the appreciative words 
of Mr. Blair, “will bring much needed added 
revenue to the society and also welcome extra 
compensation to the men in the orchestra.” 


To annual report of Floyd G. Blair, president 


Other Resources 


But this highly advantageous arrangement is 
by no means the only resource the Philharmonic- 
Symphony possesses for its operation. In com- 
mon with all the other symphony orchestras of 
the nation, it benefits by the Government’s can- 
cellation of the 20 per cent Federal admissions 
tax, which represented the difference between 
life and death for many of our musical institu- 
tions. Then there are the contributions of the 
group founded last season, the Friends of the 
Philharmonic, which, under the direction of 
David M. Keiser, treasurer of the society, begins 
soon its second campaign for increased member- 
ship. Another contributing organization, very 
important, is the Radio Members of listeners to 
the Philharmonic-Symphony broadcasts in every 
state of the Union, which last year donated 
$70,281.77 to the orchestra’s funds. The royal- 
ties from records of the performances also repre- 
sent “important collateral income.” 

But the fundamental fact of the business is 
that the income from sale of the seats for the 
concerts brings in a little more than half of the 
orchestra’s expenses of the season, a condition 
that can hardly be changed. The enormous 
expenses of the orchestras have grown rapidly 
and ominously in late seasons. There is no im- 
mediate sign that they will cease to grow in the 
years before us. All costs mount dizzily, from 
the necessary raises of the musicians’ pay to 
rents, travel, printing, advertising and so forth. 
While these costs have steadily risen, the in- 
come from the sale of seats is necessarily limited 
and cannot be materially larger in seasons to 
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MUSICAL ECONOMICS 


By OLIN DOWNES 


THE NEW YORK TIMES MUSIC CRITIC 

DISCUSSES SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

FINANCES—AND POSSIBLE WAYS TO 
MEET DEFICITS 


come. 
raised very much, will simply result in decrease 
of ticket sales. 


Orchestra Budgets 


According to Mr. Blair’s estimate, there were 
737 symphonic orchestras functioning in Amer- 
ica last year. Thirty-two of these had budgets 
of more than $100,000 a year. The budgets of 
some twenty secondary orchestras ran from 
$25,000 to $100,000 a year. (There are many 
smaller orchestras, the smallest of whose budg- 
ets go as low as $500 a year for their operations, 
but that is an entirely different story.) 

“If,” said Mr. Blair, “we visualize the num- 
ber of people who subscribe to the concerts 
given by these 737 orchestras, the women’s com- 
mittees and the men’s committees who raise the 
money to pay the deficits, the boards of direc- 
tors, officers and management staffs who guide 
the destinies of the orchestras, we shall have a 
composite picture of the vast number of people 
working in the cause of great music. 

“Our American orchestras have given to our 
people more and greater music every year than 
all the rest of the world has heard. Our stand- 
ards of orchestral performance have never been 
surpassed. It is hard to imagine what life in 
America would be like if we had no orchestras 
playing great music and broadcasting over the 
radio day after day, winter and summer, not 
only in our concert halls but also in our outdoor 
shells and stadiums.” 

Mr. Blair discussed the various methods by 
which our leading orchestras are maintained. 
He is impressed, as well he may be, by the way 
in which the Detroit Symphony Orchestra has 
been re-established, by guaranteed annual con- 
tributions coming primarily from industry. “The 
success of this effort,” he said, “has raised 
great interest in the symphonic world. I am sure 
that other orchestras will explore possibilities 
of this sort in their own area. What the position 
of industry will be as a whole will slowly 
evolve.” But Mr. Blair favors a policy of small 
contributions from many people rather than 
larger ones from a few public-spirited persons 
or institutions. 

Thirteen American orchestras are now re- 
ceiving support from a city, county or state and 
in some cases all three. The orchestras so aided 
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This is because the price of seats, if © 
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reciprocate by giving a certain number of free 
concerts in the schools or concerts for large 
popular audiences at nominal prices for seats. 
Mr. Blair believes this plan to have worked well 
and with a minimum of political interference 
where this was done. 

But again he is personally for a maximum of 
independence and self-support by our orchestras 
if possible and is against Government subsidies 
or direct aid to our artistic institutions. “In re- 
cent years,” he says, “several bills have been 
introduced in Congress providing for the estab- 
lishment of a bureau of fine arts in Washington 
or for building a national opera house or na- 
tional theatre and the like. While these bills are 
an indication that there is a growing need for 
action in the field of music, none of them has 
ever reached the inevitable heart of the matter 
which is the establishment of some broad plan 
under which our great orchestras, opera and 
ballet companies can work out the financing of 
their deficits. 


Help Needed 


“Neither the Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
nor any other orchestra in the United States 
can exist without financial help. Nor can we 
change the special economic and financial 
trends on which the country seems so firmly 
embarked. If the financial policies of our 
Government and the extravagance of Govern- 
ment spending slowly dry up the sources of 
private giving, if the charitable foundations of 
the country take little interest in supporting 
music, then some time in the not too remote 
future our orchestras must turn to the Govern- 
ment as the only source of help that is left to 
them.” 

He mentions the establishment of the Na- 
tional Arts Council, a body with no political 
affiliations, in Great Britain. It has an annual 
sum allowed by the Government for music and 
it aids musical organizations by a system of 
supervised grants. However, “as long as I am 
president of the Philharmonic-Symphony So- 
ciety, I hope our orchestra will be able to stand 
on its feet firmly without turning to the Gov- 
ernment for help. But while we can face the 
uncertainties of the years ahead with more 
assurance than many orchestras, we cannot 
ignore the portent of the future. When the next 
emergency does come, which may well face us 
all should either World War III or a depression 
confront us, many orchestras will be in serious 
straits. When troublous days beset us, it will 
be difficult to formulate a sound plan, get it 
approved by Congress and put into operation 
in time. I therefore feel strongly that all or- 
chestras in the United States ought to be taking 
a long look ahead now and be preparing to meet 
whatever may be in store for them. If some sort 
of Government help becomes essential to the 
continued life of our musical organizations it is 
better to accept it than to see them shrink in 
importance and many perhaps pass out of ex- 
istence.” 
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whose orchestra is now 
New England, is 
slated for a local television show in Boston, 
“Cafe Vogue,” to start shortly ... The Al Vega 
Trio has been held over at the Ranch House 
in Providence, R. I. Vega will also be featured 
on the “Cafe Vogue” show . . . Muggsy Spanier 
bouked at Mahogany Hall in Boston for three 
weeks beginning December Ist . . . The Sammy 
Dale Quartet, with Dale on violin, Al Risi on 
piano (also with Dale on piano to form a twin 
piano team), and Bucky Williams and Paul 
Monti on vocals, goes into its record-breaking 
fifth year at the Terrace Room of Boston’s Hotel 


EAST. Joe Holicker, 


playing dates in 












Statler. The quartet, scheduled for a local tele- 
vision show, goes on tour soon ... Louis Arm- 





Boston on 





strong opens at the Storyville in 
December 10th for one week. 

Organ stylist Dudley: Marks succeeded the 
late Maurice, well-known organist, at the Park- 
way Tavern in Pawtucket, R. I. Marks is there 
for an indefinite engagement playing classical 
and popular music tor dinner-hour . . . Guy 
Masella, one-armed trumpet player, and his or- 
chestra now appearing at the Momauguin Col- 
onnade, East Haven, Conn. His contract has 
been extended to New Year’s Eve... Jack Still 
and his orchestra moved into Champs Shore 
House Restaurant in Bridgeport, Conn., for an 
indefinite stay. 

Ahmad Jamal at the Times Square Supper 
Club in Rochester, N. Y., December 23rd to 
28th ... The Teddy Charles Trio has been held 
over at Squeeze’s Cafe in Rochester, N. Y. . 
Earl Meivyn’s Melvynaires currently appearing 
at the Flamingo Room in Buffalo, N. Y., for an 
indefinite engagement . . . After completing a 
long-run stay at Tara Hall in Briarcliff Manor, 
N. Y., the Blue Notes Trio, featuring Larry 
Burns on piano, Joe Cucchiara on guitar, and 
Johnny McElroy on bass, opened at Leighton’s 
Half Way House in Elmsford, N. Y. 
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Send advance information for this 
column to the Managing Editor, Inter- 
national Musician, 39 Division Street, 
Newark 2, New Jersey. 








The Johnny Dee Trio back at the Hour Glass 
in Newark, N. J., after a one-week engagement 
at the RKO Palace Theatre in New York City 

. The New Yorkers remain at Fusari’s 
Lounge in Newark, N. J., where they opened on 
October 20th ... Lucky Millinder at the Terrace 
Garden in Newark on December 12th . . . The 
Eddie Forbes Trio, with Eddie on drums, Bill 
Malena on piano, and Harry Clay on tenor, 
clarinet, and vocals, started its third consecutive 
year at the Triple Lake Dude Ranch in Succa- 
sunna, N. J. 

Jimmy Preston one-niting throughout the state 
of Pennsylvania . . . Dave Brubeck plays the 
Mid-Way in Pittsburgh, Pa., December 12th to 
20th . . . Lionel Hampton on tour in Eastern 
territory . . . Pianist-keyboard mimic Bill Seldon 
doing club dates in the East . . . Elliot Law- 
rence one-nites on East coast between radio 
shows . . . Austin Powell, at the Blue Mirror 
Cafe in Washington, D. C., from December 15th 
o 20th, goes into Ciro’s in Miami Beach, Fla., 
on January 3rd for two weeks with options . 
Fats Noel held over at Snookie’s Rendezvous in 
Miami Beach, Fla., where he opened in Novem- 
ber. 


ALONG TIN PAN ALLEY 





Michael Kent and his or- 
chestra are at the Bilt 
more Hotel, playing for cocktails and dinner. 
On Sundays, the ensemble goes over to the Park 
Lane Hotel for the Brunch Session, and on 
Thursdays Kent takes his dance band to the Park 
Lane for formal dinner-dances . . . The Joe 
Masters Trio, featuring Ernie Furtado on bass 
and Ralph Pollack on drums and vibes, now at 
the Copa Lounge . . . The Eddie Heywood Trio 
at the Playhouse from December 19th to January 
Ist. 
Illinois Jacquet featured at the Paramount 
Theatre starting December 24th for two weeks 
. Erskine Hawkins plays the Chateau Gar. 
dens on December 20th . .. The Bill Davis organ 
trio into Birdland December 11th for one month 
. The Nocturnes still at the Hotel Statler. 
Drummer Stan Field, formerly featured with 
Artie Shaw, Louis Prima, Bobby Hackett, 
and many others, has organized his own 
modern-style Dixieland jazz band in New York 
City. The outfit is tentatively set to play loca- 
tions and one-niters throughout the East . . . The 
Barbara Carroll Trio stays on at the Embers 
. Dizzy Gillespie opens at Snooky’s on Decem- 
ber iSth for six weeks. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


PHILADELPHIA. The Furness Brothers 
(formerly The Keyes) doa 
one-month run at the Rendezvous Room be- 
ginning December 17th . . . Ivory Joe Hunter 
featured at Pep’s Musical Bar from December 
15th to 20th . . . The Pat Dennis Quartet, fea 
turing Tom Banjock on piano, Rick Ricco on 
alto, tenor, and clarinet, Pep Lattanzi on trumpet, 
and Pat Dennis on drums, appearing nightly at 
Ciro’s ... Bill Doggett and his organ trio open 
at the Carver Bar on December 22nd for three 
weeks. 
Buddy De Franco highlights the Blue Note 
(Continued on page thirty-three) 
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FOR BLAZING TONAL BRILLIANCE 
FOR A NEW HIGH IN RANGE 
FOR ULTRA RAPID VALVE ACTION 


9 bring out the best in your playing! 









Immediate response . . . eager 
response . . . to even your 
slightest breath—that’s what 
you get with a Selmer (Paris) 
Trumpet. Blazing tonal 
brilliance—fresh, resonant, 
sparkling—that’s what you get 
with a Selmer. Action... 
light, fast valve action for new 
flexibility and playing ease— 
that’s what you get with 

a Selmer. 
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Test it—play it—decide to 
your own satisfaction. Visit 
your Selmer dealer today, 
discover how much better you 
ELKHART, INDIANA play with a Selmer. Write 
Dept. B-121 for free booklet. 
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ROY STEVENS—leads NICK BUONO—featured RAY LINN—West coast star CLARK TERRY—Stellar DOM GERACI—Hear him ViC HYDE—“‘The 
his own band with his trumpet artist with Harry with Frank DeVol orchestra first trumpet with | play his Selmer from NBC Ambidextrous 
Selmer (Paris) Trumpet. James Orchestra. Has on top Hollywood radio Duke Ellington and his Chicago on “Musicana”, Symphonist”, actually 
You can hear Roy and his played Selmer (Paris) programs. Has played famous band. Plays mp for Listening”, plays 3 trumpets, in 3-part 
Selmer on London Records. Trumpet exclusively Selmer (Paris) Trumpet Selmer (Paris) Trumpet and other top prog’ ha y, at once. Recently 
for six years. for 10 years. exclusively. Also can be heard on purchased four new 
records. Selmer (Paris) Trumpets. 
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The Complete Book of 20th Century Music, 
by David Ewen. 498 pages. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
$7.50. 

David Ewen’s books are on a broad scale; yet 
they are firm-textured and accurate in detail. 
This volume which discusses symphonies, con- 
certos, tone poems, ballets and operas of more 
than a hundred composers who have produced 
music since January Ist, 1900—almost six hun- 
dred compositions are analyzed—will place the 
field of modern music in the category of surveyed 
territory. Just the book to buy for the listener 
who wants to know his way around on modern- 
istic programs. 





Music Out of Dixie, a novel by Harold Sin- 
clair. 310 pages. Rinehart and Company, Inc. 
$3.50. 

This book which tells how one pianist mas- 
tered jazz—-and acquired a lot of incidental skills 
in the meantime, in the early New Orleans of 
Jelly Roll Morton, Kid Ory, Johnny Dodds, 
George Foster—will be relished by all jazz play- 
ers and jazz devotees. We suggest, however, 
that it be reserved as a Christmas present 
for the relatively mature. The descriptions of 
the Mardi Gras (Zulu variety) and of Storey- 
ville in its heydey are scarcely stuff for pre- 
adolescent consumption. 





My Life, by Alexandre Gretchaninoff. 204 
pages. Coleman-Ross Company, Inc. $4.00. 

This book is for anyone who enjoys biography 
that goes into minute detail regarding: early 
aspirations, vicissitudes, incidents in daily life, 
and personal. reactions of the great. Laid in 
Old Russia, the story would be interesting even 
if it did not concern a composer honored as “the 
last living link with the traditional music of 
Great Russia.” 





The Songs of Peter Rabbit. Words and Music 
by Dudley Glass. 34 pages. Frederick Warne 
and Company, Inc. $2.50. 

Keeping in the spirit of the famous cotton- 
tall family, created by Beatrix Potter, these 
fourteen songs telling, sometimes gayly, some- 
times sadly, of Peter’s adventures, are illustrated 
with pictures from the original edition of “The 
Tale of Peter Rabbit.” 





Symphonic Music, its Evolution Since the 
Renaissance, by Homer Ulrich. 352 pages. Co- 
lumbia University Press. $4.25. 

To symphony-goers who want to understand 
the content of the music they listen to, especially 
in its historical aspects, this book, which traces 
the development of symphonic music from the 
seventeenth century Concerto Grosso through 
the rococo, the classical and the romantic periods, 
to “new approaches,” will prove rewarding. 


Gift Books for Musicians 





From These Comes Music—Instruments of the 
Band and Orchestra, by Hope Stoddard. 277 
pages. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $3.50. 

This clear, infonmal discussion of forty instru- 
ments of the band and orchestra gives their 
placement and function in orchestra and band, 
goes into their history, shows how composers 
have used them, and presents characteristic 
passages in famous symphonies. Forty-nine il- 
lustrations show the instruments in detail. 





Variety Music Cavalcade, Musical-Historical 
Review from 1620 to 1950, by Julius Mattfeld. 
637 pages. Prentice-Hall, Inc. $10.00. 

A volume listing chronologically all the music, 
both foreign and American, which has seen the 
light of day via American presses since the 
Pilgrims landed, is an astounding feat in itself. 
But this book adds at the end of each year’s 
output of musical titles (given together with 
composer, librettist, publisher and date of copy- 
right) a summary of the news of that year. 
Those who like to relive the past with the ap- 
propriate background music of its songs and 
instrumental works will want to spend long 
winter evenings ruminating over these pages. 
Besides, newspapers, magazines, music publish- 
ers, radio and TV stations, writers, critics, pro- 
gram arrangers and musical directors will find 
it a valuable reference volume. 





The Melodies Linger on; Fifty Years of Popu- 
lar Song, by Larry Freeman. 212 pages. Cen- 
tury House. $5.00. 

Our nation’s best-loved songs since 1900, pre- 
sented with reproductions of song covers, play- 
bills and advertisements that catapulted them 
into hit category, is stuff for nostalgic reverie 
and whimsical humor. This book is packed 
with both. Besides attuning the mind’s ear to 
melodies of a by-gone day, the author subtly 
shows (this in his role as one of the country’s 
leading psychologists) the trend of the present 
era—indicates what is happening to us as a 
people and what is like to happen, if we go 
on as we are doing. Solid substance for thought, 
sugar-coated, pink-tinted and easy to swallow. 





Fun with Musical Games and Quizzes, by 
David Ewen and Nicolas Slonimsky. 168 pages. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. $2.95. 

Those who like to play musical games, and 
otherwise engage in mental gymnastics with 
music the hurdle, will enjoy the ingenuities of 
this book, as well as the accompanying rather 
grotesque but animated sketches jogging the 
memory and giving new slants on old conun- 
drums. The musical pencil doodlings, arithme- 
tic problems, travelogues, menus, cross-word 
puzzles are all wit-sharpeners and laugh pro- 
vokers. High school youngsters will enjoy this 
book—as well as oldsters who still remain 
funsters. 


The Theatre Dictionary, British and Amer- 
ican Terms in the Drama, Opera and Ballet, by 
Wilfred Granville. 224 pages. Philosophical 
Library. $5.00. 


“I had ’em in the aisles . . . Our Gracie 
. « » Spoonerism . . . walker-on . . . crossover 
beard ... dropsy .. . dry-up company . . . Hip- 
podrome cornet . . . shamateur”—if any of these 
terms whet your curiosity, then you are right 
in line as a purchaser of this book. It gives 
not only the slang of the theater—both British 
and American—but also the staple words of the 
theater which one must know if one is con- 
nected with it in any way. As comprehensive as 
it promises in the jacket blurb, and humorous in 
spite of itself, this book is a useful and entertain- 
ing reference volume for those interested in the 
theater. 





Opportunities in Music, by Sigmund Spaeth. 
128 pages. Vocational Guidance Manuals; Gros- 
set and Dunlap. $1.00. 


A deal of good common sense, with data as 
to actual salaries, working hours and conditions 
of empioyment, make this a good manual for stu- 
dents who have aspirations to become performers, 
conductors, composers, arrangers and teachers. 
While not exactly festive in its contents, and 
perhaps not therefore to be delved for first in 
the Christmas bag, it is yet good, serviceable 
stuff guaranteed to protect one—if its pages are 
duly encompassed—from the winds of ill-fortune 
and the vagaries of supply and demand. It is 
also guaranteed to stand the wear and tear of 
years, to be as serviceable next as this in answer- 
ing hundreds of questions asked by young people 
who stand on the threshold of professional musi- 
cianship. 





The Organ; Its Evolution, Principles of Con- 
struction and Use, by William Leslie Sumner. 
450 pages. Philosophical Library. $10.00. 


In the historical portion of the book, this 
organist-author (he was formerly organist at 
King’s College, London) describes, with the 
thoroughness which marks members of his clan, 
practically all of the outstanding pipe organs 
from early to modern times in their settings— 
cathedral, monastery or concert hall—and names 
when possible their officiating organists. His 
chapters on “organ construction,” “production 
of sound,” “tonal structure” and “organ mechan- 
ism and action” will appeal to the scientifically- 
minded among organists. Every organist, what- 
ever his cast of mind, will read avidly the chapter 
on “The Study and Use of the Organ,” which 
deals with the means by which the player may 
take full advantage of the instrument's magnifi- 
cent tonal resources. 
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Che Musician's Christmas Cree 


MUSICIAN’S NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


’Tis the night before Christmas, near midnight, and yet 
Poor Dad has the family’s presents to get; 


He’s played six nights running; his head feels like lead; 
He wishes he weren't in a car but in bed— 


But rather than snooze and ride for a fall, 
And thus, so to speak, have no Christmas at all— 


He drives to the curb and pulls down his cap 
And settles himself for a brief, midnight nap. 


No sugar-plums dance through the paths of his mind; 
What does dance there are the gifts he must find; 


Since Sis left her uke overnight in the rain 
She'll be wanting—that’s certain—a new one again; 


Besides she’s been begging for one of those articles 
With clef signs and other such musical particles 


Scattered all over—“A scarf, dear old Dad !”— 
But where in the dickens were they to be had! 


And Junior will want some noise-thing or other— 
A pistol, a drum, a tom-tom—oh, bother ! 


HE metronome that flashes as well as sounds 
the beat; the violin case that is waterproof; 
the tie-clip in the shape of a trumpet; the 

ash-tray that plays a tune when you pick it up; 
dinner chimes; correspondence cards imprinted 
with musical motifs; a pair of tickets to the 
opera; a year’s subscription to the /nternational 
Musician; a card game which enables the players y 
to identify musical themes; biographies of conf Z, 

posers, books on musical history, and on musica)” Aad g 
instruments and compositions—these are just“a/7 ( nid 
few Christmas gifts which will bulge eetieall Yeh ¥ 
and encircle Christmas trees this DecemberZ5th.¢ 

It’s a safe guess that one of the masital gifts * 
to be found under the musician’s Christmas 
tree will be the recorder. For recogdérs (they 
come in five regulation sizes) are easy“to learn>~ 
fun to play and fairly cheap to buy. Actuallg 
flutes played whistle-like insteatf of sidewaysy 
they have a beautiful tone, a fairly-wide compass 
(two chromatic octaves) and a vast literature, 
much of this saved over fropr the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries When they were im- 
mensely popular. 

“Chording” instruments Are having a surpris- 
ing vogue, too, particularly the organ, harp-dad 
guitar varieties. On she (Chord-organs knobs 
and tabs pressed or shiffed—bring whole chords 
into audibility. “Effects” are-asveasy to attain 
as they used to be on the old parlor b> 2 
Chording is made easy sa small harp-fi 
instrument by an ingenigts Ascjs/Aewi 
allows only certain sexes /of 
according to how a peg ig’ 
for its harmonizing prop 
favorite of those 
channels—as are 
If the young person likes to assemble the chords 
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or) one of the~compact>music 
disedurse a fayorite tune. OAs 
we sample were “The Blue> Danube 
Wild Trish Rose,” “Sweet Adeliné,” “Some E> 
Evening,” v 
“Mother Machree,” “Anchors Aweigh,’ /Tann- ar Bch gives exact A-440 pitch on all 
hauser March,” “Il Trovat ops of the tones of thediatonic scale, the tuning fork, the 
Vienna Woods,” and_ the~)“Eats¢” 

good -an-index of) what the majority of Amer- 
icans are guffently humming as any we can © 


As for’ JWBiog, drums;) tom+toms, cyntbalsy 
triangles, clayes, jingles, tathbourines, castanets, 
maracas, and) heaters of on 


now, at least in well-order being _insignia of _— ng, the gold-filled lapel button 
presented to| him in good solid shapé—instru- i the Federation on it. 
_,. ments almost like the grown-ups’, except™hat 
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usic becomes sport even for the protessiona 


He'll get for himself a pair of ear patches 

To deaden the noise of beaters and scratches. 

Now Baby—ah, Baby! (Dad smiles in his sleep) 

-She’s to have a swell new piano to keep— 

In ten or so years she'll be playing for kings, 

If by then there are any more left of those things! 

Mother shall have any present that clicks: 

He'll buy her a clock that sings as it ticks; 

He'll buy her a rocker that rocks to gay themes— 

He'll buy her a pillow that hums through her dreams; 

He'll buy her a carpet that plays as she treads it; 

He'll buy her a needle that sings as she threads it— 
i “- * * * 
——aasomeone jerks his sleeve—“Are you dead or alive? 
“~~ Don’t you see that your car is blocking the drive?” 


Dad blinks at the cop—a pause and a cough— 
“Sorry—so sorry! I must have dozed off.” 










e pulls at the brake—is away in a flash. 
‘Come Christmas! Come presents, Come credit, Come cash !” 


—H. E. S. 


Dry I Am.” This one has the added advantage _ 
(or disadvantage) of proclaiming tipplers-on-the- 
sly to host or bar-tender. Then there are the 
bar scenes carved in wood (these come mostly 
from Switzerland) complete with saloon-keeper, 
habitues and appropriate background music. 


N Nice thing about these jolly inebriates is that 









their heads come off, to function as corks, cork- 
x screws and bottle openers. Other favorites with 
funsters are the stein that plays when you pick 
it up, and the cigarette lighter that not only 
ights but strikes up a favorite tune. 
e musicians, though, will not feel that 
this Christmas. Life in 1953 looks pretty 
orous to many a musician—and stch will 
to give gifts that lessen the load: the 
light for the orchestra stand (it slips on), 
ing stand that opens to a three-point 
ig one simple motion, the chromatic 
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‘pocket metréfiome, the shoulder rest (for vio- 
linists), pilect um (for guitarists), batons, sax 
chains, mutes, )ca nd music-writing fountain 
P pens. Thisast+has-hib which is so fashioned 
that it writes note ds with a minimum of 

effort and mom here will be a tendency 
or oma at for the profession’! Musician to purchase that 
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There is no need to convince musicians that 
the finest musical gifts are those which increase 
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himself or play single-note melodies, he will 
choose the psaltery—a sort of table-harp with 
fifteen strings, playing two diatonic octaves, 
from G to G, in the middle register. An instruc- 
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musician, come Christmas. The barber shop 
quartet will wet their whistles to music, via 
a “musical pourer”—a gadget which, fitted onto 
a bottle neck, plays, as the liquid flows, “How 


musical instrument—violin, French horn, guitar, 
and, if his purse can encompass it, even a piano 
or harp—he is introducing him not only to a 
happy pastime but to a whole new way of life. 
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Gretsch Spotlight 











REMO BELLI, Drum Star with Billy May Band, 
Says GRETSCH is “Greatest” 


Remo Belli’s tie-up with the famous new Billy May Band makes still 
another successful stand for this drummer with the big-name background 
(Jimmy Zito, Dick Stabile, Bud Freeman, Max Miller). The drums he 
plays are pure Belli—and pure Gretsch. And like a great many top drum- 
mers, Remo says, “Gretsch Broadkasters, greatest drums I ever owned.” 
Try a Gretsch outfit at your dealer, write for your free catalog that 
shows the drums played by Remo Belli (and consistent top of the annual 
drummer popularity polls). Address: FRED, GRETSCH, Dept. IM-1252, 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, New York. 





DRUMMERS! 


USE Ver 


Inexpensive, easily applied, Ve-Aloid Pearl Kits in- 
clude simple instruction sheet and special cement 
preparation. 
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WHITE 
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@ RED 
@ PEARL 










oid Pearl Kits 


FOR ALL DRUMS! 


; ’ GIVE THAT 
Write for FREE color circular ¥ NEW 


PLASTIC CORPORATION 


Dept. A-1052 


Ovo DRUMS 





ip c= J 
2700 Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn 10, N., Y. 


you" FAKE BOOK 


LOOSE LEAF DEVICE 
oe Wy @ 3 RING BINDER, Flexible 
: Texhide—7'2 x 942. 

@1 FILLER (48 Sheets) 3 
Hole Manuscript Paper 
—8 Staves Printed 2 Sides. 

Cover and ‘Filler 81.85 Extra Filles GO@ 


Plus 35¢ for Postage and Ins. A'to Z index GOEe 
Add 5c for each extra Filler or index 


KING BRAND MUSIC PAPER CO., Dept. A, 1595 Broadway, New York City. 






























STEEL GUITARISTS —The Alkire Tuning 


gives you amazing TECHNICAL SPEED plus all full chords! Complete course 
ready for home study. Now used and highly recommended by many lead- 


ing teachers, professionals and amateurs. INFORMATION ON REQUEST. 


EDDIE ALKIRE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 485, EASTON, PENNA. 
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alt HM\QUE oF PERCUSSION 






By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 


TIMING SHORT-ROLLS 


Last month I dwelt on careful versus careless timing of short-rolls, 
viewed with virtuous indignation the antics of the two-four drummer in 
the six-eight band and ended up by referring to a set of conditioning 
exercises of mine designed to facilitate short-roll execution. 

The exercises below are taken from said set. They are based on 
timing the pattern of a given roll to the rhythm in which it is to be 
played with single hand movements first; the fill-in (addition of the 
rebounds) being made thereafter. Their study and practice should aid 
any student of the finer points in percussion in giving his short-rolls 
the exact durative value called for in the score. 

The rolls shown are the rudimental short-rolls of five and seven beats 
respectively (stroke rolls, also called by Gardner, rolls of trim), which 
start before a beat and end on that or another beat with an accent. These 
are among the rolls often used at and around the marching tempo which, 
prior to the glorification of the fast-stepping high school band, centered 
around 120 beats per minute. Of course, it is well to practice the exercises 
at slow tempos first, gradually stepping up the speed thereafter to well 
past 120. 

The rolls are playable both in the open, two-beat style and in the 
buzz, but with the emphasis on the former. The term commonly written 
denotes just one way in which the rolls might be notated. Some of 
the stickings are logical; some are not; but they all are helpful in develop- 
ing perception and control. 

The first exercise shows five-stroke rolls following the long roll 
pattern, as described in the last issue. The five-stroke pattern itself is 
established in the first two measures of this exercise (and of the follow- 
ing exercises) by the single hand movements of the rolls. The fill-in 
to complete the rolls appears in the next two measures. A common way 
of notating the figure follows. Stroke rolls here end “on the beat,” 
with such natural accents as indicated by the time signature. It is a 
good idea to use heavier accents occasionally, in practice: 


om 5- stvoke pattern sali gine 5- stvoke reas comm only written ~ 


aE liad ty party 
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Next come. the same five-strokes, but now in the pattern of 2/4. 
The rolls here must be of shorter duration than those above, when 
executed at the same playing tempo: 


x JA ip Rd FGBe! ets 54 1% iy 
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The same rolls in 6/8 must be of shorter duration still: 
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. . . while this figure, if and when executed with five-stroke rolls (a 
debatable selection for bright tempos), really reduces their duration 
to a minimum: 
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The following exercises feature seven-stroke rolls instead of fives. 
Often, and especially at tempos slower than bright, sevens will fill a 
given duration better than fives. However, most important of all is the 
fact that stroke rolls, irrespective of their number of beats, should be 
started on their allotted time, neither before nor after, and the purpose 
of these exercises is to develop skill in doing just that. 
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"TOUCH SYSTEM” 


His FAMOUS BOOK 


Jmprovee 


DRUMMERS 


SPANISH GUITARS 


TOUCH SYSTEM meons playing the guiter with both honds, 
similor to playing o piono. No Pick Is Used, but the guitor is 
held in its regulor playing position. 


“Touch” ' 
‘ove! ee ae mone to Elect. or Amplified AIND 


DRUM SECTIONS 


Guitors which will respond to 
pressure of the fingers alone ofter ao NOW! 
simple pickup odjvsiment hes been V 
mode. 






LEFT HAND. Just by pressing the AACA LON 
fingers — Y- VE. you ‘ 
creat HYTHM BACK- y, 
GROUND for right hond solo (aiMlasemeadddbed 
work. BASS FIDDLE 
RIGHT HAND. Ploys the SOLO ” 

by string the Stings ot the MACSMMEC aL 
igher frets with the fi i 4 
similor to striking e pias tae pHARP ; 
board. 


This is a method of application, no difficult note reading 
necessary. PICTURES and DIAGRAMS show you how to 
opply “TOUCH” technique to your guitar with the 
knowledge you already have of the instrument. For the 
greatest playing thrill you have ever experienced: 


“BE MODERN—“GO TOUCH” 
COMPLETE COURSE ONLY $2.50 POSTPAID 
SORRY NO C.0.0.'S 
(SEND TOUCH SYSTEM.AT $2.50 POSTPAID 





A “Must” in the Education of 
Drummers and Band Leaders 


Here in one exciting book is the essence 
of drum-famous William F. Ludwig’s ex- 
perience as artist and teacher. Here, in 70 





WM. J. SMITH MUSIC CO.., INC. 
254 W, 3/57 orm NEW YORK I, N. Y. 














fascinating pages, are all the secrets of top- 
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GILDING THE LILY 


D. L. T., Philadelphia, asks if it is permissible to make certain 
changes in the accentuation and dynamics of the drum solo Connecticut 
Half Time. For your own amusement, brother, there is no reason you 
shouldn’t make all the changes you desire. Play it in waltz time, if 
you wish. But if you intend playing it as a rudimental solo in individual 
drumming competition, it definitely is mot permissible to make any 
changes whatsoever. 

Such numbers as Half Time are traditional—a part of American 
drumming history. They have been played the same way, by many 
drummers, for many years, and drum judges are not exactly thrilled to 
the core when a contestant pops up with one of these old masterpieces 
all dollied up with homemade alterations. Instead, they are apt to throw 
out the number entirely when marking your score sheet. 


CHATTER 


Cpl. Joe Raiche, currently at Camp Pickett, Va., sends a clipping 
from the C. P. newspaper Charger, describing the portrayal of the 
Spirit of ’76 in which he participated during the recent Citizenship Day 
Celebration held there. Together with drummer John Kuluris and fifer 
Ronald Sherwood, Joe donned the traditionally battered attire of the 
Revolutionary trio and the boys proceeded to march and play up and 
down the line for the edification of some 15,000 soldiers. 

All went well until an alleged conscientious objector (four-footed 
variety) voiced violent objections by growling, barking, yelping and 
nipping at the heels of the harassed musicians. The pooch stopped the 
show in more ways than one, relates Joe. He thinks that possibly it 
resented the fact that instead of the traditionally huge rope-strained 
colonial drums depicted in Wilson’s celebrated painting of the trio, the 
boys were carrying modern sized marine pearl jobs, with rods, gear- 


shifts and such. 


* * * * * 


A letter starting: “Hola amigo Stony, que tal?” turns out to be 
from Miami’s Vince Mott, esteemed Veep of the N.A.R.D. and, inci- 
dentally, a former conductor of this column. He picked up this greeting 
in Havana while vacationing this last summer he tells me. Also, I learn 
that he absorbed many of the Latin rhythms and figures at the night 
clubs there. Figures? Tell me more about those Latin figures, Vince. 
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notch drummers and top-flight drum sec- 
tions. 70 specially posed photographs, with 
music and explanatory text, carry you to 
mastery of all the instruments of the drum- 
mer’s art—cymbals, bass, concert and pa- 
rade drums, tympani, bell lyra, tambou- 
rine, castanets. Study the pulsations of the 
roll—learn how ace percussion sections 
operate—play new and original solos— 
| learn to read at sight. $1.50 at your music 

| dealer. If he can’t supply you, order direct. 
At your Local Dealer or direct from 


ANTOBAL MUSIC COMPANY | WFL DRUM CO. 


313 West 20th St., New York (11), N. Y. Mm 1728 NORTH DAMEN AVE. CHICAGO 47, ILL 


LATINETTES 


Arranged by “CHICO” O’FARRILL 
21 top Latin tunes, including MAMBO 
in F, MERRY MAMBO, MAMA TERESA, 
LOS TIMBALES, NOCHE BUENA, NINA, 
etc., Drummer’s Guide and Dictionary 
of Latin-American Rhythms. 

C BOOK, Bb BOOK, Eb BOOK 

$1.00 each 




















SIMONE CELESTE 


“THE SWEETEST BELL 
I TONE IN MUSIC” 
,eeeeeen® Portable, Four Octaves, Custom- 
% Built — Backed by Factory 
e Guarantee. 


SOME USERS OF THE SIMONE 
CELESTE ARE: 


AMERICAN BROADCASTING COMPANY 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING COMPANY 

WOR MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
MUZAK WIRED MUSIC SERVICE 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 

FRANK SINATRA 

LAWRENCE WELK and His Champagne Orchestra 
RAY BLOCK in His Recording of “Celeste,” etc. 


RECONDITIONED AND USED CELESTES AVAILABLE 
See Your Local Dealer or Write to: Phone: Philadelphia FU 9-1240 


SIMONE BROTHERS 


Celeste Manufacturers 
1813 SOUTH EIGHTEENTH STREET PHILADELPHIA 45, PENNSYLVANIA 

















LEARN “HOT”? PLAYING 
Quick course to players of all instrurments— 
make your own arrangements of “‘hot’’ breaks, 
choruses, obbligatos, embellishments, figura- 
tions, blue notes, whole tones, etc. MODERN 
DANCE ARRANGING—Duets, trios, quartettes 
and ensembles, special choruses, modulating 


9 JAZZ FOLIOS 22%*'s-"2% 


sight, 100 Licks, 50 Piano, Accordion or Gui- 
tar intros., Walking Bass, 25 Riff Choruses, 
Scales and Chord Ad lib . any inst. 
COMBO folio, 3-7 piece, $2.00. 30 
Intros, 50 Endings, 30 Chasers, pa Combo 

















Riffs .. . Be Bop system . . . $2.00. Send to other keys, suspensions, anticipations, organ 

50c for C.O.D. Free pe ~ points, color effects, a. eee. 
WIN NEHER - - AU! . \° st 1 

Elmer B. Fuchs prookiyn 26, . Y. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


adsense 


By SOL BABITZ 











WHY VIOLINISTS FAVOR SHARP KEYS 


Bernard Herrmann tells me that Glazounov encouraged his composi- 
tion pupils to write violin music preferably in sharp keys because it 
rendered performance easier. 

I do not know whether this is original with Glazounov, but it is a 
rather widely held opinion for which no plausible explanation has been 
given, as far as I know. 

Curiously enough, another statement by Mr. Herrmann, unrelated to 
the above-mentioned one, has provided me with a clue to the explanation 
for the violinists’ preference of sharp keys: 

In discussing orchestra violinists, Herrmann said that on the whole 
they play too much in the third position and as a result frequently deprive 
the music of the clarity which it would have if played in the first or second 
positions on a higher string. By combining these two statements I have 
found the key to the average violinist’s preference for the sharp keys. 

It is a fact that violinists play altogether too much in the third position, 
many of them using it for sight reading almost exclusively; it is also a fact 
that the scales in the third position which start with the first finger are all 
in the sharp keys, with the exception of the C major on the G string. 

Pursuing this further I tried the following experiment with several 
violinists: Placing these notes before them I asked each which one he con- 


sidered easier to play: 





/ a 


all without exception preferred the G-sharp. 

The reason for this preference goes back to the familiar third position. 
The G-sharp is in the “deep third” position with the wrist safely hugging 
the body of the violin, whereas the A-flat with the second finger is prac- 
tically in the second position where the hand does not feel so safe. It might 
be argued that if the G-sharp feels safer with the first finger and there- 
fore the sharp key is easier, then by the same token the key of A-flat with 
the first finger on A-flat would be equally safe. This would be true except 
for the fact that while the average violinist feels comfortable with the first 
finger on G-sharp, he “feels” decidedly uncomfortable with the first finger 
on A-flat because he is now in the fourth position, and if there is one thing 
he hates more than the second position it is the fourth. 

Thus we have an explanation of the violinist’s preference for the sharp 
keys based partly on physical reality and partly on imaginary fears. More 
practice in the second and fourth positions would do much to eliminate 
this problem. Unfortunately things are threatening to go from bad to 
worse. Several teachers are beginning to teach a new “system” by which 
beginners start at once playing in the third position! All the imaginary 
fears of the lower positions will become magnified if this system is put 
into regular use. 


LETTERS ON THE USE OF FRETS 


The article on the Bornoff method of using frets in teaching beginners, 
which appeared in these columns some months ago, evoked many letters 
from teachers who had used frets previously as well as those who began 
to use them subsequent to the appearance of the article. All agreed in re- 
porting excellent results. 

Elizabeth Brookfield Burke, of New Orleans writes: 

“I am in full agreement with you on the advantage of frets—or some- 
thing—and especially for the very young student. However, I disagree 
with you on the methods you have used—scotch tape and especially gut. | 
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have been using marks where needed—I always wait and see if the pupil 
is going to need them, about two weeks after fingering is started, usually. 
Then I mark with a pencil the exact points where the finger must touch, 
loosen the strings, and paint a narrow bar across the violin, or just under 
the string where it is needed, in order to clearly mark the necessary points 
for fingering in the key of C. I paint these lines with a thin oil paint or 
with white ink. If done correctly, the lines wear off gradually; and by the 
time they have finally disappeared, the pupil is generally not aware of their 
disappearance. These lines can be seen clearly by the pupil when the violin 
is in correct position. I accept the banjo position with reservations. I do 
use pizzicato on the violin in normal position in order to do away with the 
fact that a small child cannot think of too many things at once. I do dis- 
agree unreservedly about gut frets, or any frets that have an actual third 
dimension, because the fret will stop the string when the finger is behind 
it and in the wrong position, and the pupil is wrongly trained anyway. An- 
other advantage of paint or ink—I have occasionally discovered a violin 
that had a false fingerboard, and therefore the pupil cou/d not play in tune, 
because the fingering on every string was slightly different. 


USE OF THREAD ON SCOTCH TAPE 

Herbert Levite of Pittsburgh writes: 

“When I first read your article I immediately saw the advantages of 
frets. So far I have used frets for two of my pupils, both beginners, aged 
nine, receiving one private one hour lesson per week. 

“Pupil A has been my toughest customer; it is one continuous battle 
just to teach her the rudiments. She still does not hold the violin properly. 
Her bowing still travels in a large circular motion, not to mention the re- 
verse tilt of the bow. 

“The use of frets for this pupil has been a salvation. Despite the above- 
mentioned difficulties, after using the banjo holding method with frets 
for one month, she has acquired some feeling for the location of her fingers 
on the fingerboard. Without frets I think that I would have given her up. 
Her intonation is far from perfect but many sour notes have been elimi- 
nated. In spite of all difficulties, her desire to learn is becoming stronger, 
and her playing has been improving. She seemed to enjey the banjo 
method, but after two weeks of frets she wanted to tear them off. 

“Pupil B is a better than average student. I used frets for her after her 
fourth lesson. She enjoyed the banjo method as well as the frets. Her 
school teacher complained, however, about the frets, and as a result I re- 
moved them somewhat sooner than I would have otherwise. (I am giving 
your article on frets to my pupil to take to her teacher.) As the frets left 
marks on the fingerboard, she pencils the marks herself and still uses them 
as a guide. I think that frets have been a help in her case since she learned 
the correct placement of fingers within the span of one month, where with- 
out them it would have taken at least twice that time. 

“T use frets in the following manner: First, I pencil the marks on 
the fingerboard; then I stick a piece of white thread on the scotch tape, after 
which I fit the thread over the pencil mark before pressing the tape on the 
fingerboard.” 

Mr. Levite’s method is certainly ingenious since it has the advantages 
of a slightly raised mark without the drawbacks of a string stopping gut 
guide. 

Mr. W. G. Hall of Listowell, Canada, also reports excellent results 
particularly with a “monotone” who had been previously given up as a bad 
case. Edna Earle Crum of the Austin Academy of Fine Arts, Chicago, also 
uses what she terms “mental frets” in conjunction with frets. 


REMOVAL OF FRETS 


As has been pointed out previously, the removal of frets is a different 
process with each student, depending on his particular problems. A student 
who has difficulty with his hand position will need the fourth finger fret 
longer than usual to remind him of the correct distance between the first 
and fourth fingers. Usually the first and third finger guides are adequate 
after a few lessons with four frets. The first finger guide seems to be the 
one needed the longest because of the greater distances in the lower part of 
the fingerboard and because the problem of half and whole steps with that 
finger looms at about the same time as the frets begin to become super- 
fluous. 

I do not think that I exaggerate when I say that a good many pro- 
fessionals could use the first finger fret for a few days’ practice with ad- 
vantage. I have found that slow practice of Exercise 2 in Schradieck’s 
Book I. can serve as a good intonation tonic for anybody. To someone out 


do you depend upon your 
instrument for a living. .? 


THEN YOU WILL WANT TO ASK THESE 
QUESTIONS ABOUT THE CARRYING CASE 


V Is the case constructed of 3-ply veneer 
with water-repellent covering ....? 


V Does it have permanently secured, good 
hardware with positive lock assurance? 


V Does it have solid cowhide, steel reinforced 
handles that never peel....? 


V Does it have non-linting super-fine plush that 
won’t scuff the instrument’s finish... .? 


Only a LIFTON case will give ycu these 
true protective measures . . . and only these 
measures will keep your instrument safe and 
secure against the ever-present hazards of bad 
weather and rough handling. AND...a LIFTON 
case will cost you LESS . . . because it will out- 
last the ordinary case at least two to one...! 


LIFTON CASES ARE MADE FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 


Lifton Mfg. Corporation 18 W. 16th 
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KAPLAN STRINGS cost no more 
than ordinary strings. Improve the tone of 
your instrument by using Kaplan PRECISION- 
MADE strings for violin, viola, and cello. 
music dealer today. 


KAPLAN MUSICAL STRING CO._:22% No#Ate. conn. 
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Che Haynes Flute 





SOLID SILVER FLUTES 
PICCOLOS 


Made by WILLIAM S. HAYNES CO. 


Shops: 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Branch: Wm. S. Haynes Studio, 33 West 5lst Street, 
New York 19,_N. Y. 























of practice the addition of this fret mark will certainly be a help. 
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AT LAST—A practical IMPROVISING 
course for SPANISH GUITAR. 
one (Advanced and professionals only). 
Formulated to give you the knowledge, the know-how, and to equip you with the 
necessary technique that one must possess in improvising. Write for information. 
Copied guitar choruses available—list. GUITAR-LICKS, Book No. 2, $1.25. TEACHERS— 
SCHOOLS—WRITE. PLAW-RITE MUSIC, BOX 267, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
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Bay State Bands 


THESE CONCERT BANDS AND DANCE ORCHESTRAS 

FROM THE VARIOUS REGIONS OF MASSACHUSETTS 

ROUND OUT THE STORY OF MUSIC IN THAT STATE 
CARRIED IN THE NOVEMBER ISSUE 


dia eh Siete ana eaneiinn dinate dies diene edie amenentin etna tint elie! 





The Gene Marshall Orchestra at Lincoln Park Ballroom near Fall River. 


Active since 1933, the Skyliners are members of Local 214, New Bedford. 


‘ 


f- 
a 
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Wendell Bradway’s Orchestra. They’re from Local 171, Springfield, Mass. 


The Milford Brass Band. 


All are members of Local 319, Milford, Mass. 





leboro, 


BILL ODDEN AND JEAN HAYDEN have re- 
cently ended an engagement at the Town Club 
in Racine, Wisconsin, and are now traveling 
throughout the mid-west. Both are members of 
Local 8, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


THE FOUR TOP HATTERS, now working at 
Jack Dempsey’s in New York City, have been 
together six years. (Left to right) Carmen 
Falconieri; Chet Lonchinsky; Benny Grimes; 
Pat Vassallo. They’re in Locals 802 and 248. 


EDDIE McMULLEN AND SALLY CLARK have 
been an act over five years. They’ve recently 
ended a sojourn at the Paradise Restaurant in 
Albany, New York, and are now traveling all 
states. They hail from Local 802, New York. 


THE RONALDS BROTHERS, currently playing 
the Cairo Supper Club in Chicago, IIlinois, are 
noted for their zany, “perpetual-motion-in- 
music” antics. (Left to right) Jimmy, Joe, 
Johnny. Their Local is 570, Geneva, New York. 


Traveler’s Guide 
to Live Music 


> 





Pictures for this department should be 
sent to the Managing Editor, International 
Musician, 39 Division Street, Newark 2, 
N. J., with names of players and their 
instruments indicated from left to right. 
Include biographical information, and an 
account of the spot where the orchestra 
is playing. 











THE FREDDIE HINES TRIO: (Left to right) 
includes Bob Lonn, sax and drums; Fred Hines, 
bass and vocals; Joe Fernandes, piano and 
accordion. They’ve recently ended a stay at 
Fort Monroe, Va., and are now traveling. 


THE THREE JACKS are in their third year at 
Donat’s Town-Ho in Milford, Conn. (Left to 
right) Jim DePlacito, John Spallone, Phii 
Collesano. They’ve been together four years, 


all belonging to Local 234, New Haven, Conn. 


THE HENRI WOODE ORCHESTRA is now ap- 
pearing at Duncan’s Cafe in Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. Left to right: Henri Woode; Fannie 
Mae Duncan, owner of the cafe; Pal Tilman; 
Eddie Falicon; and Dale Sechrist. 


DICK STAR AND MARIANNE are now enter- 
taining at various spots throughout the far 
west and coast area. Dick plays the piano, 
Marianne is at the drums and does the vocals. 
They are members of Local 5, Detroit. 


Be x 


THE CONTINENTALS are now doing a stint 
at the Brown Derby in Toronto, Canada. (Left 
to right) are Lou Carroll; Jack Troy; Eddie 
Allan; and Mike Lewis. The boys are all mem- 
bers of Local 77, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RED AND ANNA _LEE provide all the entertain- 
ment on the “Red Brown” Show, now in its fifth 
year on Station K.R.O.D., El Paso, Texas. They 
also do banquets, fairs, and conventions. Their 
Local is 466 in El Paso. 


THE THREE LITTLE DEVILS are now holding 
forth at the Parkway Cottage in Newark, N. J. 
The boys are (left to right) Don Alagna, drums; 
Al Cappetta, piano; and Anthony Terrezza, sax. 
All hail from Local 16, Newark, N. J. 
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LEARN to make your 
OWN arrangements 


Give your band or combo personality 


The. difference between mediocre outfits and those that really 
get to the top is the difference between stock arrangements 
; and personal arrangements which create a style — a trademark. 
You can learn to make these popularity-building arrangements 
by studying our convenient HOME STUDY Harmony and 
Arranging Courses. Send today for free catalog and lessons ! 
Check courses that interest you. 
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PROTECT YOUR FUTURE — Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 
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WHY TRANSPOSE? 


peters can be conveniently separated into the “whys” and the “hows.” 
pet parts written other than “in B-ilat.” It is then immediately neces. 
sary to show that trumpets have been made in nearly all keys, that during 
different periods of music history, and in different countries, different 
instruments have been in vogue; and that, according to the date and 
the locale, composers have specified ‘the instruments most generally 
then and there used. This means that as a contemporary American 
composer or arranger you undoubtedly write for “Trumpet in B-flat,” 
but if you were of an older, European generation, you might have written 
for most everything but the B-flat trumpet. 

One of the aims of the past three articles in this series was to give 
the reader some information on why, before the invention of valves, 
it was necessary for classical composers to write for long trumpets in 
C, in D, in E-flat, and in F; and why it was necessary for the players 
to have an instrument in that specific key in order to play the part. 


FROM F TO B-FLAT TRUMPET 


After the invention of the valve system, the trumpet gained com- 

plete chromatic possibility, and then just one instrument (if one so 
desired) could be used to execute all the parts. Different tube lengths 
and sizes were then used mainly to facilitate the production of some 
preferred tone quality. In the last half of the 1800's it was the big, 
heavy-toned “Trumpet in F” that was most popular and most preferred. 
This is the instrument for which Tchaikovsky, Wagner, Strauss, Mahler, 
Sibelius, and Cesar Franck wrote. During this same period the large 
E-flat trumpet was also in general use and frequently written for. Also 
during the second half of the nineteenth century, parts for two cornet 
a piston were included in the scores of especially the French composers 
—Berlioz, Franck, Saint-Saéns, Chabrier—and also in works by Enesco, 
Stravinsky, and Tchaikovsky. The parts are written in B-flat, A, and 
occasionally in G. Sincé the turn of the century trumpet parts have 
been written ever more elaborately and complexly; composers, con- 
ductors, and players seem to agree that these parts are best integrated 
into the modern orchestral sound when played on the B-flat or the 
C trumpet. The former is found more extensively used in American, 
German, and Slavic works, while the latter is more common in French, 
English, and Spanish compositions. 
The first answer to the question of “why transpose?” is that it 
is obvious that the orchestral trumpeter cannot play with excellence 
ten or more instruments, and then in the plurality of keys called for. 
The solution must be: (1.) play the basic repertoire on one instrument 
whose tone does justice to a/l the parts; (2.) use one or two others for 
“special works”; (3.) adapt the parts to the instrument of your choice 
by means of transposition. 


ALTERED INSTRUMENTS 


The problem of transposition is not so easily or quickly mastered 
as to be anxiously conquered by the already overworked musician. An 
easier way out seems always to have been welcome. Trumpets have 
for long been made with a tuning slide long enough to extend far 
enough to lower the instrument a semi-tone, and many instruments 
have been made with some device that will facilitate a change of tuning 
of a whole step. Thus B-flat instruments could be altered to A, or to C: 
F instruments to E, or E-flat. Instruction books of fifty years ago advised 
the players to use these devices to change the tuning of the instrument 
and thus circumvent the necessity of transposing trumpet parts whe 
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Most of the transposition questions asked of the orchestral trum. 


Questions usually start when any player first learns about all the trum. 
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they are just a half or whole step trom the key of the instrument used 
—such as E or A transposition. Composers obligingly aided matters by 
following the advice of text books—and perhaps the players—to “simplify” 
the reading problem of the trumpeter by avoiding “remote keys.” For 
example; if a composition is in the key of A, the B-flat trumpet part 
must be written in the key ot B, one tone higher. Horrors! Five 
sharps! That's “impossible” on the trumpet. It must be “simplified.” 
It must be written tor “trumpet in A,” for then the part can be written 
up a halt-step more—now in the key ot C; pull out the slide “to A” 
and then no need to transpose. No sharps or flats to read. Ah, wonder- 
ful! Or so it looks on paper, and so it was done for many years, and 
so a Whole library ot American theatre music is saturated with parts tor 
“trumpet in A,” and so were these too often played just a few decades ago. 

But finally more people began to listen. As we shall examine in 
more detail at a later date, it is almost an acoustical and_ technical 
impossibility to construct an instrument that will produce reliable intona- 
tion in two different keys. Performance on altered instruments thus 
leaves something to be desired. This is the reason that as the art of 
trumpeting has progressed in recent years, the old practice of changing 
the pitch of the instrument to avoid transposition has been abandoned 
in favor of the more accurate intonation produced by leaving the horn 
in its originally intended key. And thus we have another answer to 
why the trumpeter must transpose. 

Are trumpet parts in—say, five sharps—so hard to read and to play? 
Such parts for the B-flat trombone have never been “simplified”; parts 
for the string instruments never need changing. If it was logical to 
alter the trumpet to avoid remote keys, then it would have been equally 
logical for violinists to tune all the strings down (or up) so they, too, 
could always play in an “easy key.” But, thank goodness, no one ever 
agreed to that horrible possibility. 


COMPOSER COMPLICATIONS 


The trumpet parts of the orchestral repertoire vary “very.” Composers 
have done anything but simplify the trumpet parts. Some kind, con- 
siderate souls write the whole part “in one transposition,” while others 
like Bruckner in his Fifth Symphony call for twenty-five changes of 
transposition in just one movement. In the “Prelude to Act Three of 
Lohengrin” Wagner changes the transposition right in the middle of 
a phrase. Such complexities have been explained as that was the way 
composer-conductors of the day forced the players to abandon their 
system of crook and slide, thus forcing them to transpose. The Wagner 
and Strauss opera parts call for constant change of transposition; almost 
every entrance is in a different key. But here it is not the player alone 
who is considered, it is also the conductor; for when all the trumpet 
parts are written without signature (as if they were in the key of C) 
and then are labeled to be transposed to some certain key, this staff in 
the score looks unique due to the noticeable absence of accidentals and 
is thus easy for the conductor to identify while score reading. 

But composers are also just as prone to disregard both player and 
conductor and just suit themselves. One cannot always be certain that 
the inscription “trumpet in C” signifies use of the C trumpet—although, of 
course, often it does—for it could, just as easily, only mean that the 
composer did not wish to take the trouble of transposing the part to 
B-flat, for example, while drafting the score. Especially when orchestra- 
tion is done largely at the piano it certainly hastens the chore to write 
for as many instruments as possible in concert key. A most logical 
score system, and one that is considerate to everyone is the one used by 
Prokofiev in Peter and the Wolf, Lt. Kiji, Violin Concerto, Scythian Suite, 
etc. Herein you will find the part for each group of instruments on its 
own staff and in the traditional place and order, but the notes are those 
that actually sound (concert pitch), not those that are read by the players. 
The score then instructs that the parts are to be copied out and printed 
in the normal key for B-flat trumpets, B-flat clarinets, F horns, etc. This, 
then, throws the burden of transposing on/y on the copyist, the one 
who can most logically bear it, for his job is not done under the duress 
of performance. But as composers collectively have applied so many 
“systems” to writing the trumpet parts, the player must condense and 
singularize the solution. Again the only answer is to learn to transpose. 

Why is the part written as it is? What instrument did the composer 
really want? Does it make any difference? or, What is the most practical 
solution to this transposing business? and Why do we have to transpose, 
anyway?—these are some of the things an orchestral trumpeter thinks 
about during those long rests in the parts—just as maybe you are now 
resting and trying to figure out some of the angles here discussed, plus 
some more thoughts of your own on this business of “Why transpose?” 

Next month: A discussion of “How to transpose.” 
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Bassist—TONY REYES 
Featured with Xavier 
=~, Cugat and his orchestra 


Accordionist—ELMA SANTA 
Popular New York Soloist 
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and recordings. 
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A Salute to Paterson’s AFL Musicians’ 50th Anniversary and Their Three-Day Celebration! 


aes. Paterson Zboening News Aono 


Sun rose 613 a m. sets 744 p 
Titan tetas First In Paterson--An Independent Newspaper For All The People 


ST at 8 am. Silat Il a. m. 86atl vo. m. 





PATERSON LOCAL HONORS CONGRESSMAN CANFIELD 


Local 248 of Paterson, New Jersey, rounded out its golden anniversary 
year by presenting an honorary membership in the Local to the Hon. 
Gordon Canfield, Congressman from the Paterson district. The presenta- 
tion took place at the Local’s headquarters at 77 Prospect Street. Congress- 
man Cantield, by his votes and utterances, has shown himself a yeoman 
triend of Labor, as Local President Joseph Carratiello said in welcoming 
the legislator into the organization. 

Late last summer Congressman Canfield had led the Local 248 Band 
during the celebration of the Local’s fiftieth anniversary, which we 
chronicled in the November /nternational Musician. This celebration was 
a real landmark in the history of music and musicians in Paterson, and 
represented genuine community recognition for the Local—as witness the 
“streamer” across the top of the front page in the Paterson Evening News 
shown above. Publisher Harry B. Haines and Editor Abe T. Greene felt 
that the three-day street festival commemorating the Local’s golden jubilee 
was well worth a lot of news notice—and their estimate was justified when 
more than thirty thousand people turned out to help the Local celebrate. 
Nor was the press alone in showing this co-operative spirit. Mayor Titus 
and the other city officials gave it their blessing; Bernard Tilli of the Amer- 
ican Legion helped on the arrangements; the Passaic County Trades and 
Labor Council forwarded the Local’s cause in every way, as did the Build- 





Paterson Evening News Photo 
An honorary membership in Local 248, American Federation of Musicians, 


ing Trades Council. 
This anniversary festival climaxed the efforts of the officers of the 


Local to build the organization up as a vital part of community life in eee - 4 Section thcolens See caeme ace 
Paterson. They featured at the festival a series of musical programs, includ- » V. GF b. Was presented 60 Nap. Sersen Canners the ment Serre 
. : : . . ; ‘ election. In the photo above (left to right) are: Rep. Canfield, Lou 
ing a series of dance-band performances for street dancing—and all the mu Carlin, Vice-President of the Local; Joseph Carrafiello, President, hand: 
sical events were free: a fine sample of what the citizens could count on ing the membership card to the Congressman; Fred Dittamo, Treasurer; 


when they had occasion to engage the members professionally. and Milton Riger, Secretary. 




























Armando Campillo, 
formerly with Xavier Cugat, 
now featured drummer with Pupi 
Campo’s outstanding Latin-American band, uses Leedy 








& Ludwig equipment exclusively—including the fa- 
mous Leedy & Ludwig authentic timbales. Armando, 
like other prominent Latin-rhythm drummers, agrees 
that there is no substitute for the authentic Leedy & 
Ludwig timbales . . . designed especially for the par- 
ticular drummer. Leepy & 
Lupwie, Elkhart, Indiana. 
* * * 


Left: Pupi Campo with Armando 
Campillo at his Leedy & Ludwig 
outfit. Pupi’s band is a New York 
favorite in clubs and on TV. Has 
also worked most famous South 
American spots. For latest Leedy & 
Ludwig catalog, address depart- 
ment 1205 
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LOCAL HIGHLIGHTS 


LOCAL 211, POTTSTOWN, PA., 50TH ANNIVERSARY 

Over 400 musicians, friends, and guests celebrated the fiftieth an- 
niversary of Local 211, Pottstown, Pennsylvania, at a banquet held on 
October 12th. Following a welcome from Lloyd A. Lafterty, president of 
Local 211, guests relaxed to the dinner music of Ray Elliott and his string 
ensemble, an after-dinner concert by the Pottstown Band and Glee Club 
directed by William F. Lamb, Jr., and dance music by the orchestras of 
Bill Deegan and Russ Garber. Ken Nichols acted as toastmaster, and Rev. 
John L. Smoker gave the invocation. Members of the Pottstown Local 
who formed the banquet committee were Donald J. Reed, chairman, Earl 
Hatfield, Ray Elliott, Ammon Heydt, William F. Lamb, Jr., Charles Sim- 
mons, Nick Dolas, Russ Garber, Leroy Keyser, and Ken Nichols. Officers 
of the Local include Daniel Lutz, vice-president, Leroy Keyser, secretary- 
treasurer, and Ammon Heydt, business manager. 

The Local, which received its charter in 1902, is one of the oldest out- 
side metropolitan areas. A group of nine “oldtimers” in the union whose 
total membership longevity amounted to several hundred years were in- 
troduced. They were William F. Lamb, Sr., John Heydt, George Hack- 
man, Edwin Orr, a past president, U] Moyer, also a past president, Paul 
Gerhart, Horace Weidner, John Binder, and Theodore Froelich. 

Last year Local 211] spent $1,700 through the Music Performance Trust 
Fund of the Recording Industry providing tree dance music for ‘teen age 
dances at the YMCA. In addition, it provides dance bands for youngsters 
on Hallowe'en night, sponsors concerts of the Pottstown Band, and free 


public band concerts. 





LOCAL +11 HONORS CHARLES SANFORD 

Members of Local 411, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, voted Charles 
Sanford, musical director of WNBC-TV’s Your Show of Shows, “the 
man responsible for the finest music on television today.” The Bethlehem 
Local publicly recognized his contribution to television by honoring him 
with a dinner on October 13th at the American Legion Hall in Heller- 
town, Pennsylvania, at which time they presented him with a plaque. 

According to officers of Local +11—Harry Romig, president, Richard 
Sigley, secretary, and Paul S. Weiss, treasurer—this is the first time that 
an out-of-town local has so honored a New York leader. 

The Bethlehem Local hopes to make the voting an annual affair in 
an effort te further the cause of live music on television. 





PRIMROSE AND DOCKSTADER’S MINSTRELS 





Washing off their famous black-face “trade marks” for the occasion, the 
Primrose and Dockstader Minstrels posed for this photograph taken in 
Washington, D. C., in 1899! In those “good old days,” the musicians re- 
ceived the grand sum of nineteen dollars a week, and from that they 
were required to pay for their rooms, meals, yellow silk show suits, and 
stove-pipe parade hats. With the Buffalo Bill Show in 1897, the men 
earned fourteen dollars per week. Meals were served in the cook tent 
and consisted of boiled beef, ginger bread, and potatoes with the jackets 
and mud still on them! Charley Brilhart, now a member of Local 402 
in Yonkers, N. Y., and sender of the photo, is standing in front of the 


Minstrel! banner on the left. 
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Special Arrangements for Small Orchestras 


Modern orchestrations scored by top-notch arrangers so that eight instru- 


ments sound like a full band. Every title — a popular standard favorite. 


Instrumentation 
3 SAXOPHONES, TRUMPET, TROMBONE, PIANO, DRUMS and BASS (with guitor chords) 


ROBBINS RHYTHM AIRS 


SUGAR I'M IN THE MOOD FOR LOVE 
SHOULD | WALTER WINCHELL RHUMBA 
TEMPTATION SOMEBODY STOLE MY GAL 
IF | HAD YOU HAMP'S BOOGIE WOOGIE 


STOMPIN’ AT THE SAVOY 
MOONLIGHT AND ROSES 
MOONLIGHT SERENADE 
SWEET AND LOVELY 
SING, SING, SING 
JOHNSON RAG 

DEEP PURPLE 

BLUE MOON 


CAE CAE (Samba) 

PAGAN LOVE SONG 

TWO O'CLOCK JUMP 

HOW AM I TO KNOW 

I'M COMING VIRGINIA 

OYE NEGRA (Bright Rhumba) 

LINDA MUJER (Bright Rhumba) 

BIM BAM BUM (Bright Rhumba) 
GOOD NIGHT SWEETHEART 


FEIST RHYTHM AIRS 


JA-DA SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN’ TO TOWN 
HONEY DARKTOWN STRUTTERS’ BALL 
SUNDAY I'LL SEE YOU IN MY DREAMS 
HOT LIPS | DON'T KNOW WHY 
TIGER RAG WANG WANG BLUES 
CHINA BOY MY BLUE HEAVEN 
} NEVER KNEW SLEEPY TIME GAL 
WABASH BLUES AT SUNDOWN 
LINGER AWHILE RUNNIN’ WILD 
PEG O' MY HEART JOSEPHINE 

SIBONEY 


ONE O'CLOCK JUMP 


MILLER RHYTHM AIRS 


DIANE DO YOU EVER THINK OF ME 
CORAL SEA MORE THAN YOU KNOW 
GREAT DAY FOUR OR FIVE TIMES 
ROSE ROOM ONCE IN A WHILE 
DOLL DANCE | CRIED FOR YOU 


TIME ON MY HANDS LI'L LIZA JANE 


AFTER | SAY I'M SORRY WHISPERING 
HAWAIIAN WAR CHANT CHARMAINE 
SLEEP 


MY LITTLE GRASS SHACK 
WEDDING OF THE PAINTED DOLL 


Price 75c each 


at your dealer or direct 
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POWERFUL, DYNAMIC VOICE quickly 
developed with DIAPHRAGM EXERCISER 







Write VOICE DEVELOPER (11V) 
Box 665, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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the maga- 
NOW! ho, EMCEE "22: 
Contains original material, 
Monologues, Parodies, Band 
Novelties, Skits, Dialogues, 
Songs, Patter, Gags, Jokes. 
Subscription $2. Add $1 for 
4 gagpacked back issues. 


EMCEE, Desk 11 


P. O. Box 983 
Chicago 90, Ill. 
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OTTO CESANA 
Composer-arranger Otto Cesana 
has scored another success with his 
latest album, “Ecstasy,” a collection 
of seven original works in the semi- 
classic “cocktail and dinner” (and 
“after-dinner”) idiom. Cesana put 
together a superb sixty-piece orches- 
tra of jazz and legitimate musicians 
including Bobby Byrne, Jack Satter- 
field, Andy Ferretti, Chris Griflin, 
Red Solomon, Hank D'Amico, 
Jimmy Abato, Art Ryerson, Bernie 





OTTO CESANA 


Leighton, and Lou Stein. The string 
and woodwind players were bor 
rowed from the Kostelanetz orches 
tra, which means men from the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
NBC, ABC, CBS, and Mutual or 
chestras, while the four French horn- 
ists came from the Radio City Music 
Hall Orchestra. Cesana plans to add 
ten strings for his next record, thus 


having a  seventy-piece orchestra, 
which will be larger than any group 
now recording light instrumental 
music. 

Cesana has worked as arranger 
and composer for several Hollywood 
motion picture studios and on many 
radio programs. In 1941 he gave a 
jazz concert in New York’s Town 
Hall with his own band playing a 
program of original music. Among 
his works are six symphonies, four 
overtures, numerous suites, concertos 
for various instruments including 
piano, clarinet, trumpet and trom- 
bone, as well as many short pieces, 


sonatas, trios, and songs. 


GEORGE VITALIS 
Composer-conductor George Vi- 
talis, who was born in Greece and 
now resides in New York City, has 
spent the greater part of his life in 
rigorous musical training. He began 
his studies under Enrico Santini, 
conductor of the Royal Opera House 
in Cairo, Egypt, and later continued 
with Armani at La Scala in Milan. 
He returned to his native Greece 
to assume directorship of the leading 
light opera company in Athens, 
which he conducted from 1923 to 
1936. In 1937, when the National 


Radio Symphony Orchestra was 


created in Athens, he was offered 
the post of conductor. He was also 


‘named musical advisor to the lead- 


ing recording companies of Greece, 
and during this time composed a 
number of operettas and sym- 
phonies. 

Vitalis came to the United States 
in December, 1945, at the special in- 
vitation of RCA-Victor, and _ his 
compositions were presented to 
American audiences by the New 
York Philharmonic and other top 
ranking American musical organ- 
1Zauons. 

Mr. Vitalis has been a guest con- 
ductor for several symphony or- 
chestras, among them the Uni- 
versity of Miami Symphony, which 
he conducted in March, 1951, when 
Jascha Heifetz appeared as soloist. 
He also conducted the New York 
Philharmonic in January, 1949, 
when his opera Golfo was first pre- 
sented. 

His best known work, the tone 
poem Greek Fantasie, was premi- 
ered on May 26th, 1946, by the New 
York Philharmonic at Carnegie Hall. 
It has since been performed by the 
University of Miami Symphony, the 
Havana Symphony, the Cleveland 
Summer Symphony, the Springfield 
Symphony, and the Baltimore Sym- 


phony Orchestra in a special United 
Nations program. This 
will be presented by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 
The Fantasie, composed in 194] 
in Greece, is a brisk, colorful, and 
brightly orchestrated work which 
attempts to picture Greece in “the 
throes of her recent subjugation and 
eventual liberation.” The Cleveland 


season it 





GEORGE VITALIS 


press claimed it was one of the most 


unusual offerings of the summer 
concert series, with its modern 
Greek tonalities and oriental scale 
patterns. The New York Sun 
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THE PENTRON corp. 


221-M East Cullerton St., Chicago 16, Illinois. 
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Zone______State___ 


“Its Indispensable for Perfecting Technic in Voice or Music!” 


MULTI-SPEED 


PENTRON 


TAPE RECORDER 


TOP NAMES.IN JIVE AND 
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wrote, “There is a spark of genius 
in his synthesis of nostalgia and 
pain into an elaborate musical com- 
position that at times holds one 
breathless.” 


MAURICE ZBRIGER 

Composer-gypsy violinist Maurice 
Zbriger was recently honored by the 
French Canadian radio _ station 
CKAC, Montreal, when he was in- 
vited to write a special theme song 
in honor of its 30th anniversary. In 
addition, he gave a half-hour broad- 
cast of gypsy music with his or- 
chestra, including in the program 
five of his own compositions. 

Mr. Zbriger, who was born in the 
Ukraine, studied at the Imperial 
Academy of Leningrad and with 








Maurice Zbriger with 
Soprano Erna Sack 


Leopold Auer. After touring Europe, 
he sailed for New York in 1924, and 
from New York went to Montreal 
where he has remained for the past | 
twenty-eight years. 

His compositions have been wel- 
comed for three generations by the 
royal family of England, the most 
recent work a berceuse dedicated to 
the current queen (then Princess 
Elizabeth), inspired by a photo of 
the queen holding Prince Charles in 


her arms. 

This. year, the world-famed color- | 
atura Erna Sack accepted several | 
of Mr. Zbriger’s compositions for in- 
clusion in her concerts. She pre- 
sented Little Bells Are Tinkling 
(which she has recorded in Berlin) 
and Blue Eyes during a recital in 
Montreal on October 23rd. An au- 
dience of 1,400 people cheered en- 
thusiastically when Madam Sack 
acknowledged the composer. A third 
work of Mr. Zbriger’s, “Longing,” 
will be featured on Erna Sack’s pro- 
gram when she starts her coast-to- 
coast Canadian concert appearances 
before the end of the year. 


FRENCH HORN 
COMPOSITION CONTEST 

The Horn Club of Los Angeles 
and Joseph Eger, French horn solo- 
ist, are jointly sponsoring a contest 
for new American compositions 
featuring the French horn. $200 
will be awarded by the Horn Club 
for a composition scored for eight 
to twelve horns, and $200 will be 
awarded by Mr. Eger for a sonata, | 
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concerto, or chamber work featuring 
a solo horn. 

George Antheil, Mario Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco, Alfred Franken- 
stein, Lawrence Morton, and Miklos 
Rozsa have been named as judges. 
Scores must be in the hands of the 
contest chairman, Joseph Eger, 7209 
Hillside Avenue, Hollywood 46, 
California, not later than March 1, 
1953. The contest is limited to 
resident American composers, and 
entries will be judged anonymously, 
with the decisions of the judges 
final. Public performances of many 
of the works are planned by the 
sponsors in conjunction with dis- 
tinguished artists and leading mu- 





sical organizations. At least one 
sonata will be performed by world 
famous pianist Lili Kraus together 
with Joseph Eger. 

The Horn Club consists of French 
horn artists from symphonies, mo- 
tion pictures, radio, television, and 
even the dance field. Their concerts 
for horn ensemble have received en- 
thusiastic acclaim, the most recent 
held in Glendale, California, under 
the direction of Wendel Hoss. Joseph 
Eger, in addition to four years as 
solo first horn in the Los Angeles 
and Hollywood Bowl orchestras, has 
played everywhere from Hollywood 
to New York, including also the 
Israel Philharmonic in Israel. 
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MARY JEAN MILLER 

Mary Jean Miller, popular radio 
and TV organist, completed her first 
year with NBC in Chicago in Au- 
gust, and entered the second year 
with her own coast-to-coast Sunday 
organ program called “Morning 
Serenade.” 

Miss Miller, who began her musi- 
cal studies at the age of five, trained 
under Clarence Nixon of the Bush 
Conservatory in Chicago, at the 
MacPhail School of Music in Min- 
neapolis, at the Guildhall School in 
London, England, and at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, where she was 
initiated into Mu Phi Epsilon, hon- 
orary music sorority, in 1945, as the 
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MULTI-IMPEDANCE DYNAMIC MICROPHONE 


at recording time!”’ 


—say actual users’ in the field 
and here are a few reasons why... 


( iy “This microphone has been used for a 
variety of purposes—but mostly for 
tape recording fifteen-minute shows for 
future airing on a nearby radio station. 
We like it fine, and it does take a beating.” 
7 Speech and Drama Director 
( : Indiana 


“A wonderful little mike. Plenty of 
gain and normal voice.” 
Director of Radio Activities 


( = Texas 
“We are using this microphone with 
good results on our recorder.” 


tudio-Visual Librarian 


s “Wonderful for wire recording pur- 
poses and P.A. use. I use it mainly 
for recording.” ° 

Sound Service Massachusetts 


SHURE BROTHERS, Inc. — Microphones and Acoustic Devices 
225 West Huron Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


ea 0” Used for recording organ music. 
Performance is very satisfactory; 
especially good on highs.” 
Recording Professional 
Colorado 


A “Very good output and fidelity. Used 
for recording for broadcast purposes.” 
Ye Producer and Director 

Canada 


( = “Excellent results in recording and 
for comments in the showing of 


motion pictures.” 
Amateur 


New York 


* Individual names 
available on request. 





° Cable Address: SHUREMICRO 








highest Fine Arts woman student at- 
tending the University of Kansas to 
date. She has concertized in 40 of 
the 48 states, and in Canada, Mexico, 
England, France, Switzerland, and 
Italy. 

Recently, Miss Miller published 
her own book of Hammond organ 
arrangements, called Four Foster 
Favorites. The book has become so 
popular because of its first-rate har- 





aoe 


MARY JEAN MILLER 


mony and excellent guide to registra- 
tion and pedaling, that Miss Miller 
is planning to publish a second one. 


THE BLENDERS 

The Blenders, a vocal quintet that 
has hit the entertainment field with 
phenomenal success, first caught the 
attention of music business execu 
tives when they appeared at the 
Apollo Theater in Harlem; soon 
after, their arrangement of Count 





THE BLENDERS 


Every Star skyrocketed them well 
toward the top. 

The boys met accidentally at the 
Jarahal Rehearsal Studios where 
James DeLoach, bass, Ernie Brown, 
baritone and guitarist, Ollie Jones, 
second tenor, Abel DeCosta, first 
tenor, and Tommy Adams, baritone, 
decided to become The Blenders. 
In their personal appearances the 
guitaring of Ernie Brown is the 
group’s only instrumental accom- 
paniment, although a rhythm sec- 
tion is added for recording sessions. 
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Finest Quality Hard Rubber 


Most careful workmanship. 
Accuracy of intonation. 
Great variety of facings 
and chambers, add up to 
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THE WORLDS FINEST 





BROS. 
Ask your dealer to show 
you these fine mouthpieces 
for clarinet and saxophone. 

For Free Circulars Write to: 

BOX 145, QUEENS VILLAGE, N. Y. 








KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER 


Fast - Practical - Economical 
Music writers and printers—to speed and ease 
your tasks—a machine designed solely to type 
nrecise music notation swiftly and cheaply. 
The KEATON saves time, gives superior results 





(Notes 1/3 actual size) 
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KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER CO. 
461 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 





EPIPHONE 
MASTERBILT 
tod STRINGS pose 


“The String with the Golden Tone” 


and the 
“GEORGE VAN EPS” 
ADJUSTABLE BASS BRIDGE 


EPIPHONE MUSICAL STRINGS INC. 


Box 55, East Station, Yonkers 4, N.Y. 








S-P-R-E-A-D-S FARTHER 
LASTS LONGER 


HOLTON 
OIL 


Superior spreading power, 
slower evaporation, uniform 
consistency—HOLTON OIL tests 
best for easier, speedier instru- 
ment action 

No. 1—Trombone Slides 
No. 2—Valve Instruments 
No. 3—Fine Mechanisms 
25¢ With Swab Applicator. 
30¢ With Dropper. 
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now out in ‘Hollywood at the 331 


from December 22nd to 31st... 
Johnny Sparrow and orchestra at 
the Powelton Bar on the 22nd 
of December for two weeks . . . 
Gene Ammons featured at the 
Showboat December 15th to 20th 
. . - Doc Bagby’s organ trio heads 
the bill at Spider Kelly’s starting 
December 15th for one month 
..+ The Ray-O-Vacs open at The 
Tropics on December 22nd . . . 
The Warwick Hotel holds over 
the Lenny Herman orchestra in- 
definitely. 


MIDWEST. Jackie Davis at the 
Town Casino in Cleveland, Ohio, 
December 19th to January Ist... 
Myrtle Young and her all-girl or- 
chestra play Gleason’s in Cleve- 
land for one week starting 
December 8th, before going on 
tour through the Midwest . . . 
Bull Moose Jackson featured at 
the Top Hat Club in Dayton, 
Ohio, December 8th to 14th, be- 
fore moving into the Rossonian 
Hotel in Denver, Col., on Decem- 
ber 22nd for two weeks. 

Lester Young one-nites at the 
Madison Bar in Detroit, Mich., on 
December 28th and at the Persh- 
ing Bar in Chicago on December 
31st. On January Ist he opens at 
Birdland in New York City... 
Pianist Al Mancl, who worked 
two years for radio station 
HCJB in Ecuador, is now appear- 
ing at the Shefield Hotel in In- 


dianapolis, Ind. . . . Tiny Hill 
one-niting in the Midwest. 
Duke Ellington also doing 


singles in the Midwest before tak- 
ing over at the Blue Note in 
Chicago from December 19th to 
January Ist . . . Earl Hines fea- 
tured at the Capitol Lounge in 
Chicago indefinitely . . . Organist 
Gladys Keyes recently completed 
eleven weeks at the Varsity Club 
in Aurora, IIl., and will club date 
in Chicago territory. 

The Dick and Donna Sparks 
duo, which opened at the Villa 
Nova supper club in Mattoon, IIlL., 
on October 21st, has been held 
over through January 17th... 
Harry Ranch opens at the Colony 
Club in McClure, IIl., on Decem- 
ber 16th for an indefinite engage- 
ment . . . the Johnny Hamlin 
Quintet doing a long-run at the 
Clover Club in Peoria, IIl., where 
they opened in November. 


WEST. The Dominoes on tour 

along the West Coast 
.. . Pianist-singer Martin Rocklin 
of Local 802, New York City, 





Club for an eight-week stay . . - 
Les Brown one-nites in the West 
ia ee pay tp Mig?! Jo” 
fame, will be at the Club Alabam 
in Los Angeles, December 12th 


to 25th before one-niting in this | 


territory’, . . Betty McGuire and 
her Belle-Tones still drawing 
crowds at the Golden Nuggett in 
Las Vegas, Nev., where they 
opened on October 19th. 


CANADA. Joe Barbary cele- 
brates his fourth an- 
niversary as orchestra leader and 
m.c. at the Starlight Roof of 
Ruby Foo’s in Montreal on 
December 12th. He started orig- 
inally on a two-week engagement 
and has broken all records there 
since. He plans to return to New 
York City in June, 1953, to re- 
organize an eleven-man society 
dance orchestra . . . John La Mont 
still going strong at the Stafford 
House in Hamilton, Ontario, 
where he opened on October 27th. 
After two years and nine months 
at a local dance spot, the Tim 
Maurice Trio has moved to the 
Bermuda Tavern in Toronto. 


ALL OVER. Vi Burnside and 
her all-girl orchestra in Kingston, 
Jamaica, from December 14th to 
20th, and in Nassau in the Baha- 
mas from December 21st to 29th 
..» Mary Lou Williams on a con- 
cett tour through the United 
Kingdom and Ireland from De- 
cember 7th to 17th. 

Partial December itinerary for 
the Vaughn Monroe orchestra in- 
cludes Atlantic City, N. J., on the 
6th, Youngstown, O., on the 12th, 
Detroit, Mich., on the 13th, and 
Springfield, Mass., on the 20th 
. . . The Diplomats, vocal-instru- 
mental trio, currently appearing 
at the Blue Goose Inn in Ma- 
deira Beach, Fla. The combo 
consists of Pancho De Paolo, 
piano, Ted Shaw, clarinet and 
sax, and Mack McKinley, drums. 

Red Norvo at the Hotel Sahara 
in Las Vegas, Nev., indefinitely 
where he opened on November 
24th . . . George Shearing will be 
at Birdland in New York City 
from December 18th to January 
24th. 

Slim Gaillard featured at the 
Hi Hat in Boston, Mass., Decem- 
ber 22nd to January 4th... Ralph 
Marterie plays the Melody Mill 
Ballroom in North Riverside, IIl., 
for three weeks starting Decem- 


ber 17th. 
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Try a Deru Reed . 


DERU REEDS 


** Speciale °° 


and CLARINET 


When a player asks his dealer for DERU REEDS, 
he is certain of getting a dependable reed. He 
knows that inferior reeds cause him trouble in play- 


. and convince yourself. 


1650 Broadway, New York City 

















BAND LEADERS -- COMBOS -- ACTS-- 
Start the New Year Right! 


BE SURE OF YOUR TAX 
DEDUCTIONS WITH THE 


E-Z Way Bookkeeping Record 
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$3.50 


POSTPAID 
ANYWHERE IN U.S.A. 








It’s so simple and easy to keep compiete and 
accurate records of income, expenditures, pay 
| roll and detail in this 82 x 11” spiral bound 

leatherette cover book. 
Band Leaders, used by many others in show 
business. Complete with Social Security, weekly 
withholding 
needed. PAYS FOR ITSELF AGAIN AND AGAIN. 
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Designed especially for 


tables; no technical know‘edge 











COMBO MAMBOS 


Five MAMBOS typically arranged for Trumpet, 
Tenor, Piano, Bass and Drums. Perfect for 
the small combo that wants to play the real beat. 
Easy to read and play and no vocalist required. 
EXTRA!! 10 Typical Latin Drum beats 
** including Right-Hand Cowbell 
Technique and Left-Hand Off-Beats. 
ALL FOR $5.00. C.0.D. 50c Extra. 
Rey Mambo, 1524 Alton Rd., Miami Beach, Fla. 
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GEUCErhins 


LEARN AT HOME. COMPLETE COURSE IN 
TUNING AND REPAIRING, written by DR. 
WILLIAM BRAID WHITE, World’s Leading 
Piano Technician and Teacher. 

For Details Write: KARL BARTENBACH 
1001 East Wells Street, Lafayette, Indiana 





AUGUST SCHMIDT 

+ August Schmidt, charter member 
and past president of Local 132, 
Ithaca, New York, died in Ithaca 
on September 20th at the age of 
eighty-five. 

Mr. Schmidt enjoyed a long and 
colorful career during his life. In 
the early °80’s he fought in one of 
the last Indian uprisings in the West. 
Taking up the cigar-making trade, 
he came to Ithaca, and soon after 
helped found Local 132. He played 
the trombone and baritone, and was 
one of the last surviving members 
of the famous Patsy Conway Band. 

August Schmidt took an active 
part in the affairs of the Local, serv- 
ing as president for more than 
twenty years. In 1931, when he 
retired trom the music profession, 
he was given life membership. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Anna Hovanus Schmidt, two daugh- 
ters, and two sons. 


FREDERICK JACOBI 

Frederick Jacobi, well-known 
composer and teacher, died on Oc- 
tober 24th at the age of sixty-one 
after suffering a heart attack. 

Born in San Francisco in 1891, 
Mr. Jacobi travelled widely, and his 
development was very much influ- 
enced by late nineteenth ceatury 
European masters. He studied with 
Gallico, Joseffy, Goldmark, Bloch, 
and Juon. 

He served as assistant conductor 
at the Metropolitan Opera House 
from 1913-1917, and then returned to 
the West to study the music of the 
Pueblo Indians in Arizona and New 
Mexico. His Indian Dances and 
String Quartet on Indian Themes 
are among his most noted works. 
Since 1936 he taught composition at 
the Juilliard Graduate School. 

His wife, pianist Irene Jacobi, 
survives. 


V. W. KNICKERBOCKER 

V. W. (“Knick”) Knickerbocker 
Secretary-Treasurer of Local 260, 
Superior, Wisconsin, for the past 
six years and former Board Member, 
died suddenly on September 23rd 
shortly after a regular membership 
meeting. He was fifty-nine years old. 
Mr. Knickerbocker was a percus- 
sionist. In his early musical days 
he played in the pit orchestras of 
the theaters besides doing concert 
work. He later joined a swing or- 
chestra. 

During his years of service as Sec- 
retary he amassed an amazing 
knowledge of the music business, 
thoroughly familiarizing himself 
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with all phases of the field. His 


Closing Chord 


death was a great shock to his many 
friends. 

He is survived by his wife, Lottie, 
a son and daughter. 


JOHN H. GOLL 

John H. Goll, secretary-treasurer 
of Local 3, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
and former member of the Indianap. 
olis Symphony Orchestra, died on 
November 13th at the age of 75. 

Mr. Goll joined Local 3 in 1897 
and was connected with its office in 
one capacity or another for about 35 
years. For twelve years he served as 
its president, and for another twelve 
years served on the Executive Board. 
He became Secretary-Treasurer in 
1943, and only the night before his 
death was re-elected to that post. He 
attended twelve A.F.M. Conven 
tions during a period from 1928 te 
1952. 

Mr. Goll, a drummer, also plaved 
in local theater orchestras in addi- 
tion to his concert work. 

His widow, Mrs. Virginia Many 
Goll, and a son, James, survive. 


DAVID O. HUGHES 

David O. Hughes, widely known 
as an educator, public official, and 
musician, died suddenly of a heart 
attack at his residence in Greenville, 
Ohio, at the age of 76. 

Mr. Hughes, who had _ taught 
school in various county districts for 
more than twenty years, has served 
as both deputy county auditor and 
deputy county treasurer. 

He was actively identified with 
the Greenville City Band, and for 
twenty years served as secretary of 
the Darke County Greenville Local 
599 of the American Federation of 
Musicians. 

Mr. Hughes also was a twenty-five 
year member of the Ansonia Ma- 
sonic Lodge and belonged to the 
Knights of the Golden Eagle at 
Rossburg. 

He is survived by his wife Maude, 
and four sons. 


GEORGE UNGER 
George Unger, Secretary of Local 
375, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
passed away on November Ist at the 
age of sixty. He had been a mem- 
ber of the Local’s Board of Directors 
since 1939, serving first as Vice- 
President and then as Secretary since 
1944. He also attended many of the 
American Federation of Musicians’ 
conventions, including the one held 
in Santa Barbara in June, 1952. 
Born in Denver, Unger started to 
play the violin when he was nine. 
At the age of sixteen he joined the 
Orpheum theatre there, and stayed 
(Continued on page forty) 
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Official Business compiled to date 





WANTED TO LOCATE 

Kenny Martin, member Local 766 
Austin, Minn. 

Thomas Mathews, Sr., last known 
to be member of Local 802, New 
York City. 

Lacy Wharton, former member 
Local 802 New York, New York. 

Anyone knowing the whereabouts 
of the above named are requested 
to notify Leo Cluesmann, Secretary 
A. F. of M., 220 Mt. Pleasant Ave., 
Newark 4, N. J. 

Anyone knowing the where- 
abouts of “Chic’’ Lawson, Drum- 
mer (colored) is requested to ad- 
vise Secretary Sal Stocco, Local 232, 
A. F. of M., R. R. No. 2, Coloma, 
Michigam 


CHARTER ISSUED 
701—Wichita, Kansas (colored). 


FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 
Casey's Restaurant, Erie, Pa., is 
declared to be Forbidden Territory 
to all but members of Local 17, 
Erie, Pa. 


THE DEATH ROLL 

Brunswick, Ga., Local 420—Dave 
Garson. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9-——John De- 
Modena, Patrick Avitable, Enrico E. 
Fabrizio. 

Chicago, I1l., Local 10—Joseph P. 
jonk, John Stanek, Adolph Hense, 
Wilfred Woollett, Nazzareno Cipri- 
ani, Sam F. Greco, C. Palmer Her- 
bert, T. C. Summers, Hugo Hein- 
onen, Giuseppe Tommasi. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—Adolph 
Melzak, Carl J. Smitzer 

Daytona Beach, Fla., Local 601— 
Paul Morrison. 

Dallas, Texas, 
Harris, Jr. 

Danville, IIl., 
dagna 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Roy H. 
Cromley, Philip Friedenberg, Mel- 
vin E. Rossberg, Edward J. Wickert. 

Denver, Colo., Local 20—Victor B. 
Victor, Walter E. Light. Sr., Enos 
P. James, J. H. Mathews. 

Greenville, Ohio, Local 
David O. Hughes. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Local 3—John 
H. Goll. 

Jamestown, N. Y., Local 134—Don 
Crocker. 

Kansas City, Mo., Local 34—Ona 
M. Briefer, Sandor Kish. 

Larchmont, N. Y., Local 38— 
Joseph D’Avanzo 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada, Local 


Local 147—Paul 


Local 90—Joe Gua- 


599— 


106--Wallace Bankley. 

Nampa, Idaho, Local 423—Don 
Sugia 

Newark, N. J., Local 16—Milton 


P. Cadmus. 

New Brunswick, N. J., 

John Zonkowski. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—B. 
Sidney Brokaw, Lawrence Maddi, 
Samuel M. Maxwell, Walter Walsh, 
Mois Zlatin, Salvatore Canzoneri. 
Vincenzo Dina, William Gray, Al 
Given, Bertha Schultz, Walter R. 
Biedermann, Meyer Davis, Joseph 
L. D’'Avanzo, Max Fichandler, David 
L. Tuney, Joseph Tommasi. 

Oswego, N. Y., Local 441—John 
Phillips. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., Local 375— 
George H. Unger. 


DECEMBER. 


Local 204 


1952 


Owatonna, Minn., Local 490—Wil- 
liam G. Wencl. 

Pittsfield, Mass., 
Arthur Deloye. 

Rochester, N. Y., Local 66—Gar- 
son Trotsky. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—John 
Anderson, Sr., Reuben Hust. John 
R. (Dick) Long, W. J. Whittemore. 

San Diego, Calif., Local 325— 
Enos P. James, Robert O. Benecke, 
Al Tilkin. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6— 
Harold E. Wheatley, Michael Pingi- 
tore, Antonio Masino, Donald Lee 
Butler. 

Worcester, Mass., 
John Armillotta. 

Yonkers, N. Y., Local 402—-Wil- 
liam Cochran, Philip Reynolds. 

York, Pa., Local 472—J. Edgar 
Sprenkle, Robert J. Lenhert. 


Local 109— 


Local 143— 


DEFAULTERS 

The following are in default of 
payment to members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians, either 
severally or jointly. 

Bob Fite. Manager. Riverside 
Amusement Park, Phoenix, Arizona, 
$137.00. 

Lois Andrews, Los Angeles, 
Calif., $100.00. 

Froebel Astor Brigham, San 
Diego, Calif., $701.70. 

Caruso’s Theatre Restaurant, and 
Marion Kaufman, Hallandale, Fla., 
$1,549.12. 

Flame Club and Frank Corbitt, 
Owner, Miami, Fla., $358.75. 

Cleo Elders, Chicago, Ill., $225.00. 


George Marabel, Freeport, IIL, 
$850.00. 
Kenneth (Skin) Forbes, Balti- 


more, Md., $380.00. 

Eddie’s Musical Lounge, and 
Eddie Levine, Boston, Mass., $25.00. 

Mel Shapiro, St. Louis, Mo., 
$1,495.00. 

J. & A. Rollercade, and James 
Austin, Great Falls, Mont., $85.35. 

American Legion Post 161, and 
Kem Daird and Bill Chappel, Rush- 
ville, Nebraska, $145.00. 

Jack Beller, Pennsauken, N. J. 















by 
MARIO MACCAFERRI 


World famous musician 
and manufacturer of qual- 
ity musical merchandise 


with the NEW 
BY-MATIC LIGATURE 


and 
AIR VENT PROTECTIVE CAP 










The most advanced mouthpiece made today. Complete, 
costs no more than standard, old style types. Made of 
Nylon, the miracle material, which has stability and 
toughness, and possesses excellent resonant qualities. 

Scientifically designed to give superior tonal quality, 
full centered tone, control in the upper and lower regis- 
ter, flexibility and free-blowing. 


Pat. No. 2368556, 2411380 








and Samuel Davis, Philadelphia, 
Pa., $225.00. 

Bar Harbor, and Joseph Statile, 
Owner and Operator, Albany, N. Y.. 
$231.00. 

Fifty-Two Club, and Saul Rapkin, 
Owner, Loch Sheldrake, N._ Y., 
$635.00 

Riverside Hotel, and George Baer, 
Loch Sheldrake, N. Y. (Divine 
Corners, N. Y.), and Daniel T. Last- 
fogel Agency, New York, N. Y-» | 
$57.48. 

Dellwood Country Club, New City, 
N. Y., $520.00. 

Allegro Records, and Paul Piner, 
New York, N. Y., no amount given. 

Gateway Photoengraving Co., and 
Ralph Rothrock, Fargo, N. Dak., 
$45.00. 

Midwest 
and Tommy 
$300.00. 

Colored Elks Club, and Gus Hall, 
Lima, Ohio, $155.00. 

Walter Ignasiak, 
$238.00. 

Mink Club, and Jack B. Drake, 
Amarillo, Texas, $1,200.00. 

Derrick Inn, and Harry Barker, 
Manager, Casper, Wyo., $67.50. 

Anne duVal, Washington, D. C., 
$60.00. 


Service, 
Ohio, 


Entertainment 
Wills, Dayton, 


Erie, 2 





The Bi-Matic Ligature 
is the newest type 
and holds reed under 
dual vertical pres- 
sure. The player can 
independently con- 
trol the tightness 
both in the upper 
and lower part of 
the reed. 


Custom designed Air- 
Vent Protective Cap 
protects and venti- 
lates mouthpiece 
and reed. 
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Bb Clarinet 
*9.00 


Tenor Sax 


*15.00 


Prices include ligature 
and protective cap. 





Made in 3 popular facings: Close, Medium, Open. 


At your music dealer or write 


FRENCH AMERICAN REEDS MFG. CO., INC. 


3050 Webster Avenue « New York 67, N.Y. 
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SPOTLIGHT ON RAY POHLMAN 





RAY POHLMAN’S GUITAR HELPS CREATE THAT DISTINCTIVE, 
DANCEABLE AND POPULAR SOUND CALLED THE BILLY MAY BAND. 
Ray plays a heavy schedule, really appreciates the energy-saving 
MIRACLE NECK of his 
Gretsch Synchromatic Gui- 
“the fastest, 





tar, calls it 
easiest-playing guitar I’ve 
ever handled.” Send for 
the FREE GRETSCH GUI- 
TAR GUIDE for details on 
the guitar played by Ray 
Pohiman, and for valuable 
tips on how to choose, 


~ cf w & WW 





CAN YOU NAME THIS CHORD? 


it isn’t just Ray Pohiman’s long and tal- 
ented fingers that make this stretch look 
easy—it’s the slim GRETSCH MIRACLE 
NECK that lets you play RELAXED— 
makes playing a real pleasure. Try this 
chord on your own guitar now—then visit 
your Gretsch dealer and try it on the new 
Miracle Neck guitar. You'll be amazed at 
the difference. 


play and care for your gui- 
tar. For your copy, write: 
Dept. IM 1252, FRED. 
GRETSCH, 60 Broadway, 
Brooklyn 11, New York. 

















SQUIER’S CELEBRATED STRINGS 


* SQUIER-TRUED * CONCERT MASTER 
° ALL-AMERICAN ° LA TRAVIATA 

* TOM - KAT * IL TROVATORE 

* ELECTRO - AMP * LA MELODIA 


DUR-FLEX ALL-METAL 





Vv. C. SQUIER COMPANY BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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OFFICIAL PROCEEDINGS 








Of the Fifty-fifth Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Musicians 





FOURTH DAY 


NATIONAL GUARD ARMORY — SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 


(Continued from the November Issue) 


RESOLUTION No. 44. 
FINANCE 

WHEREAS, There is a sizeable 
sum of the two-tenths of the 10% 
refund due orchestras, being held 
by the Treasurer of the A. F. of M., 
due to the inability to locate mem- 
bers: and 

WHEREAS, This sum is growing 
larger and larger each year, due to 
more refunds being returned to the 
Treasurer, and 

WHEREAS, There are many of 
these refund checks not being 
cashed, due to the carelessness of 
the member receiving the same; 
and 

WHEREAS, This money is being 
held by the Treasurer and will 
eventually revert to the use of the 
A. F. of M. 

THEREFORE BEIT RESOLVED: 
That any such refunds that are 
returned to the Treasurer and any 
checks of the two-tenths refund 
issued members that have not been 
cashed (within the time limit set by 
the A. F. of M.), shall be held for 
one year, in a special fund to the 
member's credit, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
After one year this full amcunt 
so accumulated shall revert to the 
Lester Petrillo Memorial Fund for 
Disabled Musicians and the mem- 
bers to be credited for this dona- 
tion. 

The Committee report is unfavor- 
able. 

The report 
adopted. 


of the Committee is 





RESOLUTION No. 45. 


FINANCE 
WHEREAS, Per capita in no 
measure even covers Convention 
costs, and 


WHEREAS, Convention’ costs 
have been increasing, and 

WHEREAS, Per capita tax has 
not been increased in recent years; 
therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED: That Article 
2, Sec. 7, of the By-Laws be 
amended to read 65 cents per mem- 
ber. 

The Committee reports the reso- 
lution unfavorably. 

The unfavorable report 
Committee is adopted. 


of the 


RESOLUTION No. 46. 
FINANCE 
Article 2—Charter Fee and Per 
Capita Tax—Page 36, Sec. 7. 
BE IT RESOLVED: 50 cents be 
changed to 60 cents. 
The Chairman reports that the 





RESOLUTION No. 47. 
FINANCE 
Article 28—Section 14—Conven- 
tion Proceedings: 


BE IT RESOLVED: $30.00 be 





changed to read $33.00. 





The Committee report is unfavor- 
able. 

The unfavorable report of 
Committee is adopted. 


the 





RESOLUTION No. 48. 
FINANCE 

Vice President, Sec. 2, Page 23. 
BE IT RESOLVED: 

The amount $2,600, be 
to read $3,000. Further 
same become effective 
Convention. 

The committee reports the resolu- 
tion unfavorably. 

The unfavorable 
Committee is 


changed 
resolved 
with this 


report of the 


adopted. 
RESOLUTION No. 49. 
FINANCE 
Article 1—Duties of Officers, 
Executive Board, Page 32, Sec. 5-U. 
BE IT RESOLVED: 
The amount $2,600, 
to read $3,060. Further resolved, 
same become effective with this 
Convention. 
The Committee report is unfavor- 
able. 
The report is adopted. 
RESOLUTION No. 50. 
FINANCE 


be changed 


WHEREAS, Local wage scales 
throughout the Federation are at 


great variance, and many neighbor- 
ing Locals have a wide variance in 
wage scales. 

AND WHEREAS, Orchestras 
from a Local where a lower wage 
scale exists are forced by the 
present 10% tax law to charge a 
higher price for an engagement in 
its neighboring Local (where wage 
scales are higher), than orchestras 
of the neighboring Local (where the 
wage scales are higher) must 
charge when playing an engagement 
in their neighboring Local (where 
wage scales are lower), which 
works a hardship on the members 
of the Local where the lower scale 
exists, especially where a purchaser 
of music uses orchestras from each 
of the neighboring Locals in places 
of entertainment located in the 
jurisdiction of both Locals, which 
presents an inconsistency not only 
hard to understand by the _ pur- 
chaser of music, but which also 
works to the disadvantage of the 
orchestra from the lower scale 
Local. 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 
That Article 15, Secs. 12 and 13, 
be amended by the substitution of 
the following: 

“An orchestra playing miscel- 
laneous out-of-town engagements in 
the jurisdiction of a Local which 
maintains a different wage scale 
than its own Local, must charge the 
highest prevailing scale, plus 10%.” 

The Committee recommends re 
ferring the resolution to the Inter: 
national Executive Board. 
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When musicians buy string instruments, 
they spend al! kinds of money to obtain 
the ones with the very finest tonal quality. 
PLEASE—don’t spoil your fine instrument 
by using imitation strings; namely, of 
metal or other cheap materials. 

Only GUT and GUT WOUND strings have 
the qual.ty to bring out to its full measure 
all the beautiful tone your instrument holds. 
To get these finest strings — look for and 
insist on the following trade names. They 
are guaranteed. 


LA BELLA NU-TONE 
LA PREFERITA SWEETONE 
CRITERION REGINA 


E. & O. MARI, INC. 
38-01 23rd Ave., Long Is!and City 5, N. Y. 

















PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Learn this Independent Profession 
AT HOME 


Our patented TONOMETER with BEAT 


GAUGE is 


instrument that 


a scientific aching-tuning 
simplifies learning and 
accuracy with or without knowl- 
edge of music Action Model and tools 
furnished. Diploma granted. Great 
shortage of tuners makes this a PROF- 
ITABLE- and UNCROWDED _ field. 
PIONEER SCHOOL—-52nd YEAR. G.I. 
APPROVED. Write for free booklet. 
NILES BRYANT SCHOOL 
11 Bryant Bldg., Washington 16, D. C. 


assures 













It's the story of my life of the 
drums, more than 50 years of 
drumming and drum building 
presented in chronological 
order from 1893 to the pres- 
ent year. Just send o post- 
card. It's free. 


WEIL prum co. 


1728 MH. Domen Ave., Chicago 47, til. 






DEALERS! IF YOU DO NOT 
HAVE A WFL FRANCHISE—WRITE FOR DETAILS 










} Enjoy a Steady, Secure Income 


LEARN PIANO TUNING 
AND REPAIR 


In America’s Oldest Trade School 
o 

Earn a good living in a respected 

trade by learning this life-long skill. 
* 

$ Send for FREE Catalog. 


} NEW YORK 


Founded 1881 
An Endowed, Non-Profit Institution 
3 316 East 67th St., New York 21, N. Y. 
REgent 4-1987 
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‘The recommendation of the Com- 
mittee is adopted. 


Vice-President Bagley in the 
chair. 
RESOLUTION No. 64. 
FINANCE 
WHEREAS, Many small Locals 


do not have sufficient membership 
to defray operation expenses as re- 
quired by the Federation, and 

WHEREAS, Many small Locals’ 
long existence is due to the good 
nature of its officers who elect to 
act in office in good faith for little 
or nothing—due to the financial 
status of said Local, and 

WHEREAS, These officers are 
confronted with the same problems, 
duties, etc., as those of the larger 
Locals, and 

WHEREAS, During each year 
there is a considerable surplus in 
the Treasury of the A. F. of M.— 
resultant from activities of the 
many Locals and their respective 
members, therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED: 

That the Federation authorize all 
Locals to pay their immediate offi- 
cers each (President, Secretary, 
Treasurer, Business Agent) not less 
than $50.00 per month and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: 
That the Federation be author- 
ized to make available a subsidy to 
any Local requesting it and whose 
annual receipts are insufficient to 
satisfactorily meet the minimum 
Said subsidy to be prorated accord- 
ing to the Local's deficit but not to 
exceed $2,000 annually. 

The report of the Committee is 
unfavorable. 

The report is ateptes. 


RESOLUTION No. 66. 

GOOD AND WELFARE 
WHEREAS, Salaries, per diem 
and other expenses have increased 
during the past several years, and 


WHEREAS, We have not in- 
creased the per capita tax in pro- 
portion to all other raises and 

WHEREAS, Our _ present per 


capita tax is in reality but a frac- 
tion paid by other Labor Unions, 
and 

WHEREAS, A _ justifiable 
crease is proper at this time. 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 
That the per capita tax be in- 
creased to 70 cents per member, 
semi-annually. 

The Chairman reports that the 
subject matter is disposed of. 

The Committee on Finance re- 
ports through Chairman Harris. 
To the Officers and Delegates of 

the Fifty-fifth Annual Convention 


in- 





of the American Federation of 
Musicians: 
Acting under Article 28, Section 


7, of the Constitution and By-Laws 
your Finance Committee studied the 
Auditors’ Report and find that the 
finances of the Federation are prop- 
erly kept and in good condition. 
We met with Treasurer Steeper 
who answered many questions per- 
taining to the Treasurer’s Office in 
his usual cooperative way. Once 
more the Committee wants to com- 
mend Treasurer Steeper for the 
efficient manner in which the Treas- 
urer’s Office is operated. 
WILLIAM J. HARRIS, Chairman, 
ARTHUR BOWEN, 
PAT LaSELVA., 
HENRY BAYLIS, 
DAVID HOLZMAN, 





SANDY DALZIEL, 

EVAN M. HUGHES 

SAM SIMMONS, 

HERMAN STEINICHEN, 
RUSSELL R. PRINTY, 

RAY MANN, 

MATT CALLEN, 

PERCY G. SNOW, 

J. LEIGH KENNEDY, 

W. BRUCE RUFF, 

JOSEPH FRIEDMAN, 

HENRY ROSSON, 

H. C. ZELLERS, 

DR. W. S. MASON, 

TERRY FERRELL, 

E. V. LEWIS, 

MILTON R. FOSTER, 

MRS. PEGGY JOSEPH. 

The report of the committee is 
adopted. 

Chairman Harris thanks the mem- 
bers of the Committee for their co- 
operation. 


INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS 


The following officers-elect were 
installed by Delegate Stokes of 
Local 65: 

President—James C. Petrillo. 

Vice-President—-Charles L. Bag- 
ley. 

Secretary—Leo Cluesmann. 

Treasurer—Harry J. Steeper. 

Members of the International Ex- 
ecutive Committee from the United 
States—Stanley Ballard, George V. 
Clancy, Herman D. Kenin, William 
J. Harris. 

Member of the International Ex- 
ecutive Committee from Canada— 
Walter M. Murdoch. 

President Petrillo i in the chair. 

Former Executive Officer Iucci 
asks leave to address the Conven- 
tion. He thanks the Delegates for 
having permitted him to serve on 
the International Executive Board 
for one year. He states that his 
service on the Board was a liberal 
education in the affairs of the Fed. 
eration and commends President 
Petrillo for the manner in which he 
conducted its affairs. He states he 
will continue to support President 
Petrillo and the Federation and 
wishes his successor the best of 
luck in his office. 


Delegate Suber, President of Lo- 
cal 802, adds his good wishes too and 
is pleased to announce that though 
he favored Iucci he has only the 
kindest feeling toward Executive 
Officer Harris and wishes him the 
best of luck. 


President Petrillo points out that 
the result of the election springs 
from the democratic character of 
our organization and that one must 
always be prepared to accept such 
aresult. He is proud of the friendly 
spirit exhibited. 

Delegate LiVolsi, Local 626, offers 
a resolution to thank Charles R. 
lucci for the good services rendered 
during his term of office. The reso- 
lution is unanimously adopted by a 
rising vote. 





President Chanson 
presents a Mexican sombrero to 
President Petrillo on behalf of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Santa 
3arbara. He expresses his thanks 
to the delegates for their patient co- 
operation with the Local during the 
Convention. He appreciates the 
fact that there may have been some 
reasons for dissatisfaction but 


of Local 308 





742—GUITAR CHORDS, 








MUSICIANS! 


PIANISTS 

Cat. No. 
66—PROGRESSIVE PIANO HARMO- 
NIZATIONS. The modern way of 
harmonizing any melody note 
using unconventional chord 
ne, STIL ae oie 
63—PROGRESSIONS IN 13th 
CHORDS. Examples and exercises 
showing all variations of 13th 
chords as used in modern music.. 
65—MODERN PARALLEL CHORD PRO- 


GRESSIONS. The harmonic back- 


ground for modern piano styles. 
How to create the ‘New Sound” 
in harmonizing basic scales........ 
64—NEW CHORD STRUCTURES. This 
chart shows the basis for 1152 
unorthodox modern chord struc- 
tures that can be used in place 
of conventional chords............0+0++ 
69—PIANO BASS PATTERNS. A 
variety of left-hand figures on all 
chords 
68—PIANO ENDINGS. Two and one 
measure endings in all popular 
keys 
70—SOLOVOX COMBINATIONS. 
Chart of instrumental imitations 
for the Hammond Solovox.......... 
09—MODERN PIANO _ INTRODUC- 


TIONS, in all popular keys.......... $1.00 


10—MODERN PIANO RUNS, 180 pro- 


fessional runs on all chords........ $1.00 


11—MODULATIONS, 2 and 4 measure 
bridges leading from and to all 
popuiar keys 


FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 


67—MODERN BREAKS. Up-to-date 

breaks in all popular keys. (For 

all treble clef instruments).......... 

Se OF 6-PART HAR- 
NY 








16—HOW TO PLAY BE-BOP. Full anal- 


ysis, theory and many exampies..$1.50 


47—IMPROVISING and HOT PLAY- 
ING. Hundreds of improvisation 
patterns shown on all chords. A 


chord index locates many jazz 
phrases for any chord combina- 
SG. sccmhaichtnbicssiacssuspamicsciaidiebidaineiacas 


04—MODERN CHORD SUBSTITU- 
TIONS, chart of chords that may 
be used in place of any regular 
major, minor, and 7th chords.... 
57—HOW TO MEMORIZE MUSIC. A 
scientific method with exercises 
that develop and improve the 
capacity for memorizing music.... 
58—BASS IMPROVISING BY CHORDS. 
How to find the correct bass notes 
from popular sheet music dia- 
IID Sdisstianssdaicininnisndicssixcnscnanecsions 
O5—TRANSPOSING CHART, 
ing music to all keys 
03—CHART OF MODERN CHORDS, 
204 practical 9th, 11th and 13th 


IEE | ncccatnnitianiidasitonineniitinemticinines 
02—HARMONIZATION CHART, 372 
—_ to harmonize any melody 
01-CHORD CHART, 132 popular 
sheet Music ChOrdS.cccss.cvcvsesssvsvseee 
60—TWO-PART HARMONIZING BY 
CHORDS. The chord system for 
pate “gory oe for any 
in any ke 
43—CHORD CONSTRUCTION AND 
ANALYSIS. How to use chords 
as fill-ins, background for cor- 
rect improvising, etc. 


GUITARISTS 


over 300 
chords in diagram as well as mu- 
sical notation. Also includes cor- 
rect fingering, guitar breaks and 
transposing instructions 


ORGANISTS 


59—CHORD SYSTEM OF POPULAR 
ORGAN PLAYING. = Explaining 
the principles of popular organ 
imprevisation, using only melody 
and chord diagrams............0 
108—EFFECTIVE HAMMOND ORGAN 
COMBINATIONS, chart of specia! 
sound eirects and novel tone 
IIIS, sssseirccccntnsctastasccesiassvens 


530—HAMMOND NOVELTY EFFECTS, a 


* collection of amusing trick imita- 
tions for “‘entertaining’’ organists 
533—COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF 
HAMMOND STOPS, correct inter- 
pretation of organ sounds............ 


— Money-Back Guarantee on Everything — 


PLEASE ORDER BY NUMBER 


FREE NEW CATALOG 
C.0.D. SERVICE 








WALTER STUART music studio 
N. J. 


1227-A Morris Avenue, Union, 


$1.25 


50 


-50 


75 


-50 


-50 
-50 


50 


-50 


-50 


-50 


-50 


75 


75 
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Borg Larsen 


PRECISION MOUTHPIECES 















WITH THE 
EXCLUSIVE 
DOUBLE-TONE 
CHAMBER 










® For Saxophone, Clarinet 
in Ebonite, Sheffield 
Stainless Steel. 


® See your local dealer 
or write: 


Dept. 4 


ERG taRset N 
116 West 48th St., New York 36 











By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 


STICK CONTROL 


For the practicing drummer.......... $2.00 


MALLET CONTROL 


For the practicing mallet player..$2.50 


MILITARY DRUM BEATS 


For Schools and Drum Corps........ $1.00 


DODGE DRUM SCHOOL 


Elementary and Advanced 
Instructor anaueen 


DODGE DRUM CHART 


400 Measures Analyzed and 
POI OD cncesccceecareniseseriecenescotontocen 75 





<sepnncesesen 


Postpaid — Cash with Order 


GEORGE B. STONE & SON, INC. 
47-61 Hanover St., Boston 13, Massachusetts 

















a S 
~ Wilt GLADLY 
2” SEND YOU A 
69?” FREE 


A history of the development of 
pedal tymponi in America, with 
















illustrations of ancient and mod- 
ern hand and machine drums. 

It is a facinating little book that 
every tympanist should hove 
Send for your FREE copy today. 


WEIL prum co. 


UTE H. Demen Ave. Chicago 47, ilinels 





DEALERS! WRITE FOR 


WFL FRANCHISE DETAILS 





NEW PIANO “MUTE” 
Lets You Practice Piano Day or 
Night Without Disturbing Others 
Mutes puat s ‘ t 
iched wit t harmin me 
' t rand or spinet' Sold only on 





back ‘ Send $5.75 for te 

full ruct or 

RICHARD MAYO, Piano Technician 
Dept. 004, 1120 Latona St., Philadelphia 47. Pa. 











NN REED PLAYERS! 
Processed “DUTCH-RUSH” 


THE IDEAL TOOL FOR SCRAPING, 
SHAVING AND SANDING REEDS 
A most delicate precision abrasive, suitably 
shaped, permanently sharp and durable. A 
valuable accessory for your reed-fixing kit. 
Long-lasting Assortment, One Dollar. 
REED’S SUPPLY HOUSE 
Fishers (Ontario County) - - New York 
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states that there were very few 
complaints and many words of com- 
mendation for the manner in which 
the Local and its Committee had 
handled the difficult problems in 
connection with entertaining the 
Convention. He also thanks the 
members of the Committee for their 
wholehearted cooperation and hard 
work. The Committee is as follows: 

Mrs. Harry Chanson, Virginia 
Cushman. Mrs. Robert Foxen, Mrs. 
Clyde Welch, Mrs. Claurice David- 
son, Mrs. Mark Shefflin, Mrs. J. 
O’Brien, Mrs. Fred Cianci, Mr. 
Harry Kaplun, Bob Foxen, Clyde 
Welch, Claurice Davidson, Ray Vin- 
cent, Nelson Baker, Mrs. Nelson 
Baker, Lewis Merritt, Bob Crane, 
Fred Quensel, Tomasz Glinski, Wal- 
ter Balhorn, Mr. James Campiglia, 
Sr. (Deceased), Manuel Contreras, 
Robert Lopez. 

The Convention rises and cheers 
the Committee and the Local. 


The Committee on President’s 
Report reports through Chairman 
Reed. 


To the Delegates of the Fifty-fifth 
Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians, as- 
sembled in Santa Barbara, June, 
1952: 

Your Committee has studied and 
reviewed with pleasure the report 
of your President and it is indic- 
ative of steady progress in spite of 
all the adverse conditions of a 
mechanized era. A complete anal- 
ysis in abridged form reveals that 
the statistical data, so capably pre- 
pared by the President’s office, de- 
serves commendation. Reviewing 
the statistics of the past five years, 
there is reason to believe that we 
have been extremely fortunate, 
with due consideration for the fact 
that no other labor organization 
has suffered more from legislative 
action directed against it. 

During this period, employment 
in radio has suffered a loss of $6,- 
500,000 annually in the United 
States alone, although this loss has 
been partially compensated by 
nearly $3,000,000 during 1951 in 
television employment. sy con- 
trast, in Canada where no restric- 
tive Lea Act exists, radio employ- 
ment showed a gain of 3712% over 
the totals of five years ago. The- 
atre employment for 1951 was 
slightly below that of 1947 and 1949 
seemed to be the peak year. Em- 
ployment in motion picture studios 
last year showed an increase of 
$643,000, due to the favorable nego- 
tiation of a new contract with the 
industry representatives. This 
agreement, which remains in force 
until January 15, 1954, provides for 
a 15% raise for employment in mo- 
tion picture studios; 10% was effec- 
tive and retroactive to January 15th 
of this vear while the remaining 
5% is subject to approval of the 
Wage Stabilization Board. In the 
recording field, contributions to the 
Music Performance Trust Fund for 
1951 reached the highest point in 
the preceding five year period. On 
September 1, 1952, radio scales for 
traveling orchestras playing trans- 
continental commercial broadcasts 
will be increased 15%; the mini- 
mum salary weekly for traveling 
military, concert and brass bands 
becomes $125 instead of the prevail- 
ing $100, and traveling theatrical 
engagements will be advanced 10%. 

The following interesting items 
are also briefly summarized: 

a. Your President reports whole- 
hearted cooperation from the Secre- 


tary of Defense in correcting abuses 
involving use of military bands and 
musicians. In the majority of cases 
the abuses have been quickly cor- 
rected. 

b. He issues a warning that en- 
tertaining units playing in cocktail 
lounges are subject to the 10% sur- 


“charge unless they appear as an at- 


traction in a show where an or- 
chestra is employed to accompany 
the presentation. Cocktail units as 
such are NOT exempt! 

ec. It is interesting to note that 
booking agents, who have been col- 
lecting commissions ‘from the top,” 
have been warned that their li- 
censes will be revoked if the prac- 
tice continues. 

d. Reports 
cians have been 
livelihood of our 
groundless following an 
tion by your President, which in- 
cluded a trip to Mexico for first- 
hand information and a complete 
survey. 

e. The National Labor Relations 
Board has declined to take jurisdic- 
tion over the hotel industry, mean- 
ing that hotels are not subject to 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act; 
also a similar ruling on symphony 
orchestras. 

f. President Petrillo‘s masterful 
defense of the agreement, which 
provides a 5% royalty on the gross 


Mexican musi- 
endangering the 
members proved 
investiga- 


that 


revenue from television films, de- 
serves special commendation. He 
stressed that agreements are de- 


signed to protect the entire member- 
ship of the Federation rather than 
a favored few. 

The recommendations offered by 
your President show serious study 
of the subjects involved and have 
received favorable consideration in 
effecting the proposed changes. Ac- 
tion on the resolutions referred to 
the President’s office by the iast 
Convention has been judiciously 
handled. 

President Petrillo firmly believes 
that a government subsidy for live 
music offers the only solution for 
our continued existence in the field 
of symphony, ballet and opera. The 
first step in that direction became 
evident and reached consummation 
last October when Congress, in the 
Revenue Act of 1951, relieved sym- 
phony and opera performances of 
the 20% admissions tax, when pre- 
sented by non-profit orgarizations. 

As “guest columnist” for Victor 
Riesel on July 24, 1951, whose syn- 
dicated articles appear in more than 
a hundred dailies, President Petrillo 
effectively pictured the sad plight 
of the professional musician and 
stressed particularly the need of a 
government subsidy for music. His 
article was exceptionally well pre- 
sented and its pertinent points 
should be called to the attention of 
your Local’s membership at your 
earliest opportunity. If professional 
musicians show no immediate con- 
cern for enactment of such legisla- 
tion, from which we will materially 
benefit, how can we expect support 
from the average citizen and tax- 
payer who is not cognizant of the 
fact that the Marshall Plan in Eu- 
rope is spending our money for 
preservation of culture in the Old 
World, while at home our govern- 
ment neglects its responsibility for 
keeping alive our own musical or- 
ganizations! The booklet entitled 
“The Fifth Freedom,” which has so 
capably been prepared by our pub- 
lic relations department under the 
expert guidance of Hal Leyshon, is 
a real masterpiece. Its cost of pro- 

(Continued on page forty-six) 





ATTENTION! 
BASS PLAYERS 


Safranski & Jackson 


both agree that the 


APTO BASS-KIT 


is truly the BASSMAN’S FRIEND. Here 
at last is a selection of hard-to-get 
items that are essential to every bass 
player’s happiness. Send postcard today 
for descriptive literature containing 
SECRETS THAT REVEAL FOR THE FIRST 
TIME the tricks of the trade that top 
professionals depend on for the art of 


Polished Bass Playing. 


THE APTO COMPANY 


43-09 47th Ave., Long Island City 4, N. Y. 
Tel.: EXeter 2-6444 








(DRAFT AGE 
MUSICIANS! 


} Have you received your greet- 
; ings from Uncle Sam? 
What are your prospects for 
getting into a band after 
> your induction? 
, These questions and many 
others are answered in a 
booklet entitled “How to Get 


; Into a Band of the Armed 
‘ Forces.” FREE! with one 

year’s subscription to the 
$ “Musicana”. Send your 


check for $2.50 to the U. S. 
» Army, Navy, and Air Force 
Bandsmen’s Association, Inc. 


P. O. Box 1826 
$ New Haven 10, Connecticut 











_ 

















MUSICIANS’ HANDBOOK 


STANDARD 
DANCE MUSIC GUIDE 


% A classified and alphabetical list of the 
be:t and most popular standard Foxtrots, 
Waltzes, Showtunes, Rumbas, etc., with 
Original Keys & Starting Notes - Over 
5,000 Titles, 100 Classifications, 300 Shows, 
64 Pages. 
% A list of over 300 Top Shows with their 
Hit Tunes, Years, Composers, Keys and 
Starting Notes, including — “The Song 
Histories of Favorite Composers". 
% "Song Hits through the Years'’ . . . The 
outstanding songs of each year, from the 
Gay-Nineties to the present day. 
SEND FOR YOUR 
copy TODAY $1.00 
50c Edition Also Available 


A. RAY DE VITA 


150 Knickerbocker Avenue. Brooklyn. N.Y 
Or See Your Local Music Dealer 









ELECTRIC 


GUITAR 


CATALOG 
Write Today! 


SUPRO & NATIONAL GUITARS 
éy VALCO MFG. CO. incsco"Att 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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Bookers’ Licenses Revoked 














CALIFORNIA 

Beverly Hills 
Gervis, Bert 763 

Hollywood 

Ainsworth-Box Agency ........scccseeeee 2512 
Artists Corp. of America . 4244 
BAORUEGE, FEIN scceccnnscenscccnnssnierentctnsorinane 776 
Finn, Jay ...... nis, 
Federal Artists Oo 5091 
oes 3557 


Harry 8S. Taylor Agency 
Herring, Will 














































Lee Soble Agency ... 2 
Lening, Evelyn, Agency . 741 
Montague, Percival S. .......... 1922 
tinaldo, Ben, Agency, Inc. . 899 
ee ae Fee 2010 
Los Angeles 
Bonded Management Agency .......... 788 
BOUIN, DONTE cncesscscecscsececcniness ww. 2074 
Daniels, James J. ons 4663 
Gustafson, Ted, Agency 1565 
ee 4474 
McDaniels, R. P. 1790 
Pollard, Otis E. . 3463 
Roberts, Harold William .................. 1905 
Smart, H. Jose ... 5153 
Strauss Theatrical Productions...... 1438 
Os. TROD vccisssnieriscsendiensinatiniinciain 778 
San Diego 
Willie G ERICK IMAI cccecccccsscescscecosccscssocess 3919 
San Jose 
I, IIE TI ccsscnnsiccccvinscscnsiociicniciin 5895 
Hamilton, Jack 1020 
COLORADO 
Denver 
Jones, William 139 
Grand Junction 
9 FF a ere 1857 
Sterling 
Southwestern Orchestra Service.... 2133 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport 
McCormack and Balry ....cccccccccseccssoee 50 
Rex Orchestra Service oa 1386 
Bristol 
Wilks, Stan 4682 
Danbury 
Falzone Orchestra Bookings .......... 1037 
East Hartford 
American Artist Association .......... 3469 
Hartford 
BOTRORI, TDG. cecscxseqesstnssssnrsvennsnensnconesense 
McClusky, ‘Thorp L. 
New England Entertainment 
3ureau a 4580 
Vocal Letter Mus s 
Recording Co. 4193 
Manchester 
Breer teks,, TRGB cccccccssssccesscsscccesessseons 4641 
New Haven 
William Madigan (Madigan Enter- 
tainment Service) ...........c..ccccccccssceee 21 
New London 
Thames Booking Agency (Donald 
Snitkin and Frederick J. Barber) 5422 
Stratford 
MUM, BIOIE BE. cccinscsciexscsoscnrisancccseene 1161 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 
Alliance Amusements, INC. ......c00 339 
LaMarre, Jules 323 
pe ee eee 5601 
FLORIDA 
Fort Lauderdale 
Chmmiberlim, Geo. The. csccccssscesscccscsssssses 4103 
Jacksonville 
Associated Artists, INC. .........cccsese 3263 
Earl Newberry 
Foor, Sam, Enterprises .......cscssesee 3400 
Miami 
Chrisman Productions. .........cceeeee 1831 
Mason, Lee 3858 
Steele Arrington, INC. .......ccccccsssssseee 1451 
Miami Beach 
Interstate Theatrical Agency ......... 2914 
De Castro Theatrical Agency 
(August De Castro)  ......ccccsssssseseee 322 
DECEMBER, 1952 



























Pensacola 
National Orchestra Syndicate ........ 3134 
St. Petersburg 
Atkins, L. E. 2691 
West Palm Beach 
SHarslTe, Las Weed Wha. cccccrcccrrecsesssssoriseree wo O00d 
GEORGIA 
Augusta 
Minnick Attractions ..........csccssssee sree 4842 
Joe Minnick 
I ic. i a: a cecsteiniinicdiceiaibaaitaiat ey 5 | 
ILLINOIS 
Beardstown 
nn 2902 
Bloomington 
Four Star Entertainment Co. ....... 1024 
Calumet City 
Janas, Peter . 3240 
Ted Wayne, Associated Services 67 
Carlinsville 
Lutger, Ted 1280 
Centralia 
Owen, M>-t 361 
Chicago 
Chicago Artists Bureau ...... sncieiveitiaine 468 
Dommldaon, TRU  .ccccccccccccceses .. 1341 
Graham Artists Bureau, Inc. 1305 
Lewis, Mable Sanford ............ 2666 
Ray, Ken, and Associates . ia 56 
Vagabond, Charles. .............. nsosauindenians 1582 
Effingham 
Geel, TEs Ths siiccnieniss 319 
Joliet 
Universal Orchestra Co. ....ccccssvccreess 1411 
Kankakee 
Devinn, DUNG nnn 582 
Mounds 
Johnson, Allan, AZENCY ......ccccseeee eo 8231 
Murphysboro 
Paramount Orchestra Service ........ 976 
Peoria 
i ST mE 
Princeton 
tussell, Paul .... 999 
Rockford 
Harry G. Cave iecdeencaicednidides 214 
INDIANA 
Bloomington 
Camil Artists Bureay. ........cccccccccsssees 3207 
Evansville 


Universal Orchestra Service ........ 554 




















Indianapolis 
he Be GO. aacesstnndicccnsscstnensions 75 
Ferguson Bros. AZe@NCY ......ccccccesesseee 3158 
Greater United Amusement 
Service 3394 
Powell, William C. (Bill)  .........ccco 4150 
Hammond 
Stern’s Orchestra Service, 
Paul Stern 3154 
Kokomo 
Hoosier Orchestra Service .......0000 256 
Knox 
Helms, Franky 4554 
South Bend 
tedden, Earl J 281 
United Orchestra Service of 
South Bend 2263 
IOWA 
Council Bluffs 
Continental Booking Service ......... 1413 
Des Moines 
Howard, Toussaint L.. ........ccsecseseeses 632 
Radio and Theatre Program 
Producers 863 
Mason City 
3078 


Bierkamp, Kermit ......cccecscceeseerssees - 


























Red Oak 
Lee Cox Enterprises ... ae ae 
Webster City 
Beightol, D. A. 1290 
Bonsall, Jace 1559 
Continental Attractions ........cee 506 
KANSAS 
Atchison 
Gilmore, Ted 443 
Wichita 
Midwest Orchestra Service ccs 118 
KENTUCKY 
Paducah 
Vickers, Jimmie 2611 
Shreveport 
TompKins, Jasper ........sccscceses salnnaaesian. ee 
MAINE 
Kittery 
New England Entertainment 
Bureau 1588 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
Associated Colored Orchestras ...... 1256 
Barton, Jack 61 
Dixon's Orchestra Attractions 
Care... snntimiidenatanmnntiih 278 
yg sh?) LC ee 1173 
Nation-Wide Theatrical Agency.... 3768 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 
ie, DE FE sscsesescisscsasesoieniasstancs 2849 
PPI, TAN: F.. .sicctercsnseseiscscsenrccotens 5873 


Hub Theatrical Agency 
Gertrude Lagoulis ..... 
Leonard, Lou, Theatric 




















Enterprises 4131 
Shepherd, Buddy .......cccecceeesecseeeeseenes 2456 
Sullivan, J. A., Attractions ............ 15¢ 

Hatfield 
Newcomb, Emily Li. ...ccccccccccccoscccssscssee 1218 
Holyoke 
CoAT, TRE is. ccessasssecesctnannssnssanessnets 2352 
Donahue, CRAG BB. ccccccccesescccsscsecccses 1977 
New Bedford 
Parmont Booking OFFICE... 3495 
Pittsfield 
Marcella, N. 307 
N,N asians sccnncnstanecsenscaensnes 5944 
Salem 
Larkin, GOOrge J. ccccwcccccsscscccsccsscoses wcoee BOOT 
Springfield 
Hagan Theatrical Enterprises ........ 2806 
MICHIGAN 
Bridgman 
Hillman, Bill . 6099 
Detroit 
Austin, Shan (Amusement Book- 

ing Service) 558 
Boe, WRI Thy. vccesccssasivccssesssnaseses 395 
Colored Musicians & Entertainers 

Booking & Service Bureau............ 1335 
Detroit Artists Bureau, Inc. .......... 23 

Gladstone 
Foster, Robert D.. .cccccoccccoccsccscorccsssccsse 648 


Grand Rapids 
Seth, Don, Theatrical Attractions 5238 
Jacob Donald Seth 














Jackson 
Roach, Robert El. .......ccccccccccsccscscocssese 1942 
Kalamazoo 
Osborne Theatrical Booking 
Exchange 2500 
Pontiac 
Bowes, APtMwPl GB.  cccscccscoccsccccssscssvecesnses 694 
Fine Arts Producing Co. ......cccssee 267 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
Creative Talent Service, 
Bob Utecht 4024 
St. Paul 
Clausen, Tomy 4406 
Conlon, TROMAS J... ..ccecccocccescoccccerceccsses 4356 
Fleck, Ed. 3196 
Raynell’s Attractions .........cccccceeeeeeee 2022 
Vilendrer, Lawrence A. ....ccccsseeeeeeeee 4357 
Winona 
Interstate Orchestra Exchange 
— "FF eee 626 
Kramer Music Service .....scscscseeseees 356 


MISSISSIPPI 





Jackson 

Perry, T.. Ga. vcd 2516 
Vicksburg 

Delta Orchestra Service ...... ae 
MISSOURI 
Columbia 

Missouri Orchestra Service ......0 1735 


Kansas City 
ee, Dee: TIGR TI. cccctnssesnacecnsbecnatine 
Municipal Booking Agency 
Southland Orchestra Service 
Stevens, V. Thompson .............. " 
Wayne's Theatrical Exchange ...... 636 





North Kansas City 
Schulte-Krocker Theatrical 





































Agency .... 5956 
St. Louis 
Associated Orchestra Service ........ 1115 
Bellrieves Music Service ......ssee 2 
Cooper, Ted 233 
MONTANA 
Butte 
J. B. C. Booking Service ....... aaseeniaes ae 
NEBRASKA 
Alliance 
Alliance Booking Agencies, Paul 
E. Davee, Harold D. Hackor...... 5420 
Lincoln 
Central Booking Service ........00000008 1054 
Omaha 
Amusement Service ............ wsenscosnesseets 
George, Gabriel 5126 
Tri-States Entertainment Service 5124 
NEVADA 
Las Vegas 
Gordon, Ruth 4383 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester 
Knickerbocker Agency, 

BOB. FF. PEC OIG  ccccossccssisssorsines - 2574 
Lou Pratt Orchestra Service ........ 1061 
NEW JERSEY 
Asbury Park 
Hagerman, Ray 2434 
Atlantic City 
Universal Enterprises Co., Inc....... 703 
Williamatos, Jimmie ..............cccceses ce 1949 
Belleville 
Matt, John 5483 
Jersey City 
Danlele, Howard Ju. ccccoccsccccccsccscssssscee . 4031 
Newark 
Dinas, WE ie siictsiricssscscsevnssinvininn 4526 
Paterson 

Joseph A. Ciamprone seetatnth —_ 
sey’s Music Agency) ....... eS 
NEW YORK 
Albany 
Jack O'Meara Attractions .......000000 2816 
Snyder, Robert William ..........0000 2191 
Auburn 
Dickman, Cari 502 
Buffalo 
Axelrod, Harry 2202 
Empire Vaudeville Exchange ......... 830 
Farrell, Ray J., Amusement 
Service .. 2275 
Gibson, M. 238 
King, George, Productions 1657 
Smith, Carlyle ‘‘Tick”’ ..... 549 
Smith, BINS. TRS, cccdistossesnssvesesencernssions 524 
Fort Plain 
Union Orchestra Service ........000 1539 
Lindenhurst 
Fox, Frank W. 1815 
New Rochelle 
Harris, Douglas 2945 
New York City 
Alexander, Morley ..........:::000 weseoeseneses 623 
Allen Artists Bureau ; 3711 
Foch P. Allen 
Allied Entertainment Bureau, Inc. 4698 


of America 


Amusement C — 
Baldwin, C. Pau 

Berney, Paul - Productions.......... 
Brown, Harry 
Bryson, Arthur 
Campbell, Norman E. 
CROFETORG, WAGTO  scecccrsscsscessseset 
COUPE, BRE cccctrconnes 
Continental AMuSeEMENES .........c000008 
Cooper, Ralph 



























a 217 
Cubamerica Mu 2840 
Curran, Tommy ......... 123 
Currie, Robert W. ....... 2595 
Dauscha, Billie 2082 
Durand & Later —_ 425 
Edson, Robert H., Inc 667 
Evans & Lee . 1896 
Finck, Jack, ASeCNCY  .........cccccccsccsccee 3658 
Fliamill Enterprises, Inc. ................ 99 





Gait, John R. ........ 
Gill, Howard 
Gillman Artists ....... “a 
Godfrey, George A. on. 
Greene, Beverly, Theatrical 











Agency 
Grifenhagen, Wilber H. ................. 1648 
Harlem Musical Enterprises, Inc. 3603 







Hart, Jack 
Howard, Lu, 


Radio Productions 


SORMMOR, THC cecccececcssssesesncensssesee 525 
King, Gene, Theatrical Agency a 3444 
SN a 2 3651 







Lastfogel, Daniel T 
(Daniel T. Lastfoxel) 








Lila Theatrical unenpete s 3287 
eS ae 3434 
Lustman, J Allan 381 
Mei Theatrical Enterpris 1544 
Se eo aa - ae 
National Entertainment Service... 849 
National Swing Club of America.... 2322 
ae oe 293 
NIRS. SAI scsnssiceiicnrainsisnadalietauntonaninisiee 6 
Perch, Billy, Theatrical 

REID  cccscsrcnccsnnstannnnennsncvnescecnentce 1577 
SITES: GTI. ctcnctcnnsenistenpeinmnistinimntneinitet 3733 
Rheingold, Sid, A®eNncy ...............0000 3274 
Robinson, Thomas (Atlas The- 

atrical Agency) 69 
Rogers and Ruggerio, Trixie 

togers, Rose Rugegerio ............. 1964 
Rogers, Max .... » $613 
Romm, Gene . 4098 
Scanlon, Matt ... — 
Silvan Entertainment Bureau . 
SOG, GOED ccccencrecccnccnsenccnseee _— 
Talent Corporation of America, 

Harry Weissman .......... naleta Oe 
Times Square Artists Bureau. f 
. e | eres 345 
United Artists Management ... . 4198 
Universal Amusement Enterprises 169 
. | aS SS eee 3738 
White, Lew, Theatrical 

eee ee 1526 

Rochester 
REIS | TAGIED .cncncccinaiabinnsanianmnaneanentanneinns 924 
Schenectady 
Keigher, Ray & ASSOC. .............cc0000 1763 
Utica 

Niles, Benjamin E.. ................cessessseseeee 5140 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte 















Pitmon, Earl 
T. D. Kemp (Souther 
tions, Inc.) ..... scatnesantennenenmnimeneueenss 1237 
Greensboro 
Trianon Amusement CO.  cncccccccees 487 
OHIO 
Akron 
Basemen Theatrical Agony, 

R. E. Bingamen 123 
WVAMAR, Tr. De cccccececreccsscccsccesosssnsssossnsaces 4214 
Cambridge 
BOR, WO. The cccccccccccccsccescccsccsevcesscescces 164 
Celina 
Bharti, BEaPORR Les. cecceccececccccccccscsescesssese 1492 
Cincinnati 

Anderson, Albert . 
Carpenter, Richard 
Rainey, Lee ................ - 
Sive and II na = =e 
Cleveland 
Manuel Bros. ASOney ......ccccccccseeeseees 3566 
Columbus 
Bema, LAAMO  ceeccreccecscnessssccecccnsccsnscseccses 465 
Dayton 
nn 552 
Wills, Tommy, Midwe st ‘E nter- 
tainment Service 882 
Elyria 
Jewell, A. W. 
(Dance Theatre, INC.) ...cccccceseereeee 4766 
Pomeroy 
Wildermuth, Ted .........c.ccccccccssrscssesees 3042 
Salem 
Ee ee 1217 
Steubenville 
BG Prademe, CRAPICD ..ccccccccccccescccsccecccsescee 1109 
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Toledo 
Joseph A. Tripodi 
Entertainment Bureau. ....cccccccoees 5400 
OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa 
Connor, Lonis W. . 2685 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown 
Dee Walter TF. commie B8 
Carbondale 
I I. ccccinateaiastiinsiinitieaisiages 330 
East McKeesport 
| een 2053 
-gounsnncniemcnnd 
Zerosh, John ......... eaceseses 1237 
Jeannette 
Cruciana, Frank L. 
Lancaster 
RRO, GEE cckcntcecestasisteniinmeninns 858 
Lebanon 
SO: AR iinmoommnumun Gee 
McKeesport 
ow Tete, Wii. citi Ge 
Newcastle 
Thos. A. Natale (Natale Theat- 
a 942 
Philadelphia 
Berle, Bernard 





Joseph Coopersmith 
Creative Entertainment B 
ee 
Hal Gould Theatrical Agency ........ 538% 
Hammer, Godfrey ............000+ 
Keeley’s Theatrical Agency 
McDonald, Chris 
Mears, W. L. ...... 
Muller, George W. 


National T heatrical ABCNCY. .......0000 3537 
Orchestra Agency of Philadelphia 2108 
Price, Sammy, Entertainment 









RGD . ccsitnutinnconnsteninstesenenntinmnns 3558 
Sepia Entertainment Bureau ........ 4448 
United Orchestra Service ............. 720 
I, TI ccicitinsisssintetisnicsieninmatsiinsinn 836 

Pittsburgh 
Ellis Amusement Co 480 





Golden, Emanuel J. . 2208 











Hallam, Paul — 

New Artist Service see 2521 

Orchestra Service Bureau, Inc. ...... 124 

I 0 BI ciccecinstecissecaciestenscenncten 4391 
Shenandoah 

Mikita, John . 3751 
Waynesburg 

Triangle Amusement CO. ....cccccccceeee 1427 

RHODE ISLAND 

Pawtucket 

Justynski, Vincent  .............ccccccssccssees 2445 
Providence 

Bowen, Reggie 





Winkler, Neville 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Beaufort 
Dilworth Attractions, 
rank A. Dilworth, JP.  .....cccccccccse 2979 
Charleston 


Folly Operating Co. ........ccccccosccscscsecee 15 


TENNESSEE 


Clarksville 
J., JF. 





Harris, Wm. 


Nashville 
Southland Amusement Co., 
ee Be he CIO ences 6115 


TEXAS 


Beaumont 


Bartlett, Charles 


Boling 
Spotlight Band Booking 
Cooperative 





Dallas 
Portis, Cal 4245 
Southwestern Amusement Service 283 
Waison, 8. 239 
Windsor, W alter, Attractions 














Houston 
Orchestra Service of America ........ 151 
Kingsville 
Cole, Roy 2466 
San Antonio 
Erwin, Joe .... 338 
UTAH 
Sait Lake City 
Coast-to-Coast AGENCY ......cccccccecseese 3194 
Intermountain Theatrical 
Exchange 





Schultz Booking Agency .... 























VERMONT 
Barre 
Freeland, John 1907 
VIRGINIA 
Richmond 
Hicks, Roy M. 2399 
Hill, Lindley B. 3990 
Roanoke 
Radio Artists Service .........ccsccssessees 1480 
WASHINGTON 
Bellingham 
Portiss, George 236 
Seattle 
Casura-Leigh Agency, James L. 
Casura (alias Jimmie Leigh)........ 207 
Field, Scott, Enterprises. ................ 2393 
R. S. Harvison & ASSOC. «ccc 2053 
Thomas, B. MileS ..........cccccccereee 1951 
Wheeler, Bob 22 
Spokane 
Lyndel Theatrical Agency, 

LAR LMG cccoccccccccesccccccscccenssssenses «« 6077 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Huntington 
Brewer, D. C. 4532 
Kingwood 
Hartman, Harland, Attractions... 478 
Martinsburg 
Miller, George E.,, IY. ...ccccccccccocccses eee 1129 
Parkersburg 
Lowther, Harold R.z .cccccccccsesssees se 
WISCONSIN 
Fond Du Lac 
Dobe, Ba Th... ncssncncisisininanises Gee 
Madison 
Stone, Leon B. 1474 
Milwaukee 





Bethia, Nick Williams ...... 


Sheboygan 


Schmidt, Frederick W., Jr. 


Stevens Point 
Central State Music Association.... 507 








Tomahawk 
McClernon Amusement Co. 276 
Watertown 
Nielsen's Entertainment Mart ...... 3039 
CANADA 
Calgary, Alberta 
Simmons, G. A. sececescecneees GUO 
Ottawa, Ontario 
Carrigan, LArr”y La ccccccccccccccccccccccscccce 4869 
Edmonton, Alberta 
McKenzie, Blake 
(Prairie Concerts) ... . 5106 
Toronto, Ontario 
Mitford, Bert, ABeNCY .........cceeesseeeee 4004 
Whetham, Katherine and 
Winnifred Turnbull ...............ccccceees 4013 
Montreal, Quebec 
Montreal Artists Bureau, 
BE ED  citadncssamendiniciiinin 900 
Turner Entertainment, Registered 
Mrs. Liliane Turner .....ccccccccscscccesess 2090 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Gaylorde Enterprises .....sssscsssseseee 5540 


L. Gaboriau 
R. J. Gaylorde 





Closing Chord 


(Continued from page thirty-four) 
for eleven seasons. For eight sum- 
mer seasons he played with the Den. 
ver Symphony. 

Unger left Denver to play with the 
Paul Whiteman band in “George 
White Scandals,” and then went to 
Oklahoma City to take leadership of 
the orchestra in the old Orpheum 
theatre. It was on this job that he 
learned to play the clarinet and saxo- 
phone. 

In 1937 when the WPA symphony 
was started here, Unger was asked 
to help in its organization. He re- 
mained with the symphony ever 
since that time, playing in the world- 
wide broadcasts of the Oklahoma 
Symphony Orchestra. 

His wife Marion, who is also a 
member of the Symphony, and two 
daughters survive. 


ROBERT PAUL IULA 

Robert Paul Tula, a member of 
Local 40, Baltimore, Maryland, 
passed away on October 22, at the 
age of sixty. 

For many years, Mr. Tula was a 
popular orchestra leader in the area, 
having been director of the Little 
Symphony Orchestra, and leader at 
the Stanley Theatre. 

A member of the Baltimore Sym- 
phony for almost twenty-five years, 
he was also secretary to the Munici- 
pal Board of Music for six years. 





News Nugget 


ROSE AND GUS SCHULTZ 


Rose and Gus Schultz worked for 
five years as a duo until bass man 
Chuck Bera joined them two years 
ago to form the Gus Rose Trio. 
Specializing in comedy as well as 
music, they’re appearing at Chuck 
Cavallini’s Restaurant and Cocktail 
Lounge in Midlothian, _ Illinois, 
where the Schultzes recently cele- 
brated their seventh anniversary at 
this spot. Rose, the pianist of the 
combo, also plays the vibraharp and 
accordion, with Gus on guitar and 
comedy. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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DEFAULTERS LIST of the American 


This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM: 
Umbach, Bob 
DOTHAN: 
Smith, Mose 
FLORENCE: 
Valentine, Leroy 
HUNTSVILLE: 
Royal Palms Amusement Palace 
and Cafe, and Melvin L. Gill 
MOBILE: 
Cavalcade of 
Al Wagner, 
ducer. 
Moore, R. E., Jr. 
Williams, Harriel 
MONTGOMERY: 
Caswell, Ned, Little Harlem 
Club 
Montgomery, W. T. 
Perdue, Prank 
NORTH PHENIX CITY: 
Bamboo Club, and W.. T. 
“Bud"' Thurmond 
PHENIX CITY: 
Cocoanut Grove Nite Club, 
Perry T. Hatcher, Owner. 
French Casino, and Joe 
Sanfrantello, Proprietor 
PHENIX: 


241 Club, 


ARIZONA 


PHOENIX: 

Chi's Cocktail Lounge (Chi's 
Beverage Corp.), and J. A. 
Keilly, Employer 

ikard Show, 

lucer 

Fite, Bob, Manager, 
Amusement Park 

Gaddis, Joe 

Hoshor, John 

Jones, Calvin R. 

Malouf, Leroy B 

Willett, R. Paul 

Zanzibar Club, and Lew Klein 

TUCSON: 

Griffin, 

Mitchell, 

Severs, Jerry 

Williams, Marshall 

YUMA: 

Buckner, Gray, Owner 

Club, El Cajon 


ARKANSAS 


BL} THVILLE: 
Brown, Rev. Thomas J. 
HOT SPRINGS 
Hammon Oyster House, and Joe 


Amusements, and 
Owner and Pro- 


and H. L. Freeman 


Dr Homer Hott, 





Riversicde 


Manly 
Jimmy 


6345" 


Jacobs 
Pettis, L. C. 
Smith, Dewey 


LITTLE ROCK: 

Arkansas State Theatre, and Ed- 
ward Stanton, and Grover J. 
Butler, Officers 

Bennet, O. E. 

Civic Light Opera Company, 
Mrs. Rece Saxon Price, Pro- 
ducer 

Stewart, J. H. 

Weeks, S. C. 

McGEHEE: 


Taylor, Jack 
MOUNTAIN HOME: 
Robertson, T. E., 
Rodeo, Inc. 
NORTH LITTLE ROCK: 
Cotton Club, and Johnny 
Thomas, S. L. Kay, co-owners 
PINE BLUFF: 


Robertson 


Arkansas State College 
Casino, and RK. PD. Thompson 
Johnson, Eddie 


Lowery, Rev. J. R. 
Robbins Bros. Circus, and C. C. 
Smith, Operator (Jackson, 


Miss.) 

Scott, Charles E. 
TEXARKANA: 

Oak Lawn Theatre, and Paul 


Ketchum, Owner and Operator 
WALNUT RIDGE: 

American Legion Hut, and 
lioward Daniel Smith Post 
4457 VFW, and R. D. Bur- 
row, Commander 


CALIFORNIA 


ALAMEDA: 

Sheets. Andy 

ANTIOCH: 

Live Oaks Club, and William 
Lewis, Owner 

ARTESIA. 

Quonsut Hut, and Gene Keene 
(Eugene Schweichler, Long 
Beach, Calif.) 


DECEMBER. 1952 


AZUSA: 
Pease, Vance 
Roese, Joe 


BAKERSFIELD: 
Bakersfield Post 808, American 
Legion, and Emanuel Ed- 
wards ° 

Conway, Stewart 

BENICIA: 

Rodgers, Edward T., 
Grove Ballroom 
BERKELEY: 
Bur-Ton, 

Davis, Clarence 

Jones, Charles 

BEVERLY HILLS: 

Bert Gervis Agency 

Mestusis, Paris 

Rhapsody on Ice, and N. 
ward Beck, Employer 

BIG BEAR LAKE: 

Cressman, Harry E, 

CATALINA ISLAND: 
Club Brazil, and Paul Mirabel, 
Operator 
COMPTON: 
Vi-Lo Records 
COULTON, SAN BERNARDINO: 
Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, Owner 
Pango Pango Club 
DUNSMUIR: 
Corral, and J. B. 
EL CERRITO: 
Johnson, Lloyd 
FONTANA: 

Seal Bros. Circus, Dorothy 

derson, Employer 
FRESNO: 

Valley Amusement Association, 
and Wm. B. Wagnon, Jr., 
President 

GARVEY: 
Rich Art Records, 
HOLLYWOOD 
David 
Kroger 
Corp. 
Room, 


Palm 


John 


Ed- 


McGowan 


An- 


Inc. 


\lison, 

Babb. 

Birwell 

Bocage 
nerson 

California Productions, and Ed- 
ward Kovacs 

Coiffure Guild, and Arthur E, 
Teal, and S. Tex Rose 

Encore Productions, Inc. 

Federal Artists Corp. 

Finn, Jay, and Artists Personal 
Mygt., Led. 

Fishman, Edward I. 

Gray, Lew, and Magic 
Company 

Kappa Records, 
L. Krauss 

Kolb, Clarence 

Morros, Boris 


Leonard Van- 


Record 


Inc., Raymond 


Patterson, Trent 

Robitschek, Kurt (Ken Robey) 
Six Bros. Circus, and George 
McCall 

Star Dust Revue, John K. 
Standley 

Harry S. Taylor Agency 


Universal Light Opera, Co., and 
Association 


Wally Kline Enterprises, and 
Wally Kline 

Western Recording Co., and 
Douglas Venable 


LONG BEACH: 
Backlin, Frank and Beatrice 
Club Moderne, and W. C. Jar- 


rett 

Crystalette Music Co., inc., and 
Cc. W. Coleman 

Jack Lasley’s Cafe, and Jack 


Lasley 

Keene, Gene (Eugene Schweich- 
ler), and Quonsut Hut (Ar- 
tesia, Calif.) 


Long Beach Exposition, and D. 
F. Kennedy, Pres., Horace 
Black, Director and General 
fanayer, James Vermazen, 
Assistant Director, May Fi- 
lippo, Sec., Evalyn Rinehart, 
Ass't. Office Mgr., Charles D. 
Spangler, Public Relations and 


Publicity Dept., George W. 
Bradley, Advance Ticket Di- 
rector 

McDougall, Owen 

Sullivan, Dave, Crystal Ball- 


room 
LOS ANGELES: 

Anderson, John 
Silver Screen, 
Andrews, Lots 

\rizona-New Mexico Club, 
Roger Rogers, Pres., and 
Frank McDowell, Treasurer 

Aqua Parade, Inc., Buster 
(Clarence L.) Crabbe 

Berg, Harry, of the Monarch 
Hotel 

Coiffure Guild, Arthur E. Teal 
and S. Tex Rose 

Coleman, Fred 

Cotton Club, and Stanley 
Amusements, Inc., and 
Harold Stanley 

Dalton, Arthur 

Downbeat Club, Pops Pierce 


Murray, and 
Inc. 


Edwards, James, of James Ed- 
wards Productions 

Halfont, Nate 

Merry Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond E. 
Mauro 

Miltone Recording Co., and War 
Perkins 


Moore, Cleve 

Mosby, Esvan 

O'Day, Anita 

Royal Record Co. 

Ryan, Ted 

Villion, Andre 

Vogel, Mr. 

Ward Bros. Circus, George W. 
Pugh, Archie Gayer, co- 
Owners, and L. F. Stoltz. 
Agent 

Welcome Records, Recording 
Studio, and Rusty Welcome 

Williams, Cargile 

Wilshire Bowl 

LOS GATOS: 

Fuller, Frank 

MARIN CITY: 
Pickins, Louis 
MONTEREY: 

Roberts Club, and A. M. Kolvas, 

Owner 
NEVADA CITY: 

National Club, 

Employer 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD: 
Lohmuller, Bernard 

OAKLAND: 

Bill's Rondevu Cafe, 
Matthews 

Moore, Harry 

Morkin, Roy 

Trader Horn’s, Fred Horn 

Wiltz, James 

OCEAN PARK: 

Frontier Club, and Robert 

Moran 
OCEANSIDE: 

Four O Four 

Vitello 
OROVILLE: 

Rodgers, Edward T., Palm 

Grove Ballroom 


and Al Irby, 


and Wm. 


Club, Leo 


OXNARD: 
McMillan, Tom, Owner Town 
House 
PALM SPRINGS: 
Bering, Lee W., Lee Bering 
Club 
Desert Inn, and Earl Coffman, 


Manager 
Hall, Donald H. 
PERRIS: ¢ 
McCaw, E. E., Owner Horse 
Follies of 1946 
RICHMOND: 
Jenkins, Freddie 
SACRAMENTO: 

Casa Nellos, Nello Malerbi, 
Owner 
Leingang, 
O'Connor, 
SAN DIEGO: 

Brigham, Froebel Astor 

Cotton Club, Benny Curry and 
Otis Wimberly 

Hutton, Jim 


George 
Grace 


Miller, Warren 

Mitchell, John 

Passo, Ray 

Tricoli, Joseph, Operator Play- 
land 

Young, Mr. Thomas and Mrs. 
Mabel, Paradise Club 


(formerly known as Silver 
Slipper Cafe) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 

Brown, Willie H. 

The Civic Light Opera Com- 
mittee of San Francisco, 
Francis C. Moore, Chairman 

Teasy, J. B. 

Fox, Eddie 

Reed, Joe, and W. C. 

Rogers and Chase Co. 


Shelton, Earl, Earl Shelton 
Productions 

Sherman and Shore Advertising 
Agency 

Waldo, Joseph 


SAN JOSE: 
McAdoo, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Melody Club, Frank and Theresa 
Oliver, Employers 
Paz, Fred 
SANTA BARBARA: 
Briggs, Don 
Canfield Enterprises, 
SANTA MONICA: 
Georgian Room, 
McRae 
SHERMAN OAKS: 
Gilson, Lee 
Kraft, Ozzie 
SOUTH GATE: 
Silver Horn Cafe, and Mr. Silver 
STOCKTON: 
Sunset Macaroni Products, Fred 
Stagnaro 


Inc. 


and H. D. 


VENTURA: 
Cheney, Al and Lee 
WATSONVILLE: 
Ward, Jeff W. 
WINTERHAVEN: 
Mueller, J. M. 


COLORADO 
COLORADO SPRINGS: 


Terrace Club, and Allan 

McKnight, Owner 
DENVER: 

Frontier Night Club, Harry Gor- 
don, and Clinton Anderson, 
Owners 

JULESBURG: 

Cummins, Kenneth 


CONNECTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT: 

Lunin, Edward 

EAST HAMPTON: 
Hotel Gerramaugus 
EAST HAVEN: 

Carnevale, A. J, 

EAST WINDSOR HILL: 
Schaub’s Restaurant, 
ward Wisnewski 

HARTFORD: 

Dubinsky, Frank 

NEW HAVEN: 

Madigan Entertainment 

EW LONDON: 

Andreoli, Harold 

Bisconti, Anthony, Jr. 

Johnson, Henry 

Marino, Mike 

Williams, Joseph 

NIANTIC: 

Crescent Beach Ballroom, Bud 

Russell, and Bob McQuillan 
POQUONNOCK BRIDGE: 

Johnson's Restaurant, and 

Samuel Johnson, Owner 
STAMFORD: 

Glenn Acres Country Club and 
Charlie Blue, Pres., Mr. Sou- 
mers, Sec.-Treas. 

STONINGTON: 

Hangar Restaurant and Club, 
and Herbert Pearson 

Whewell, Arthur 

WESTPORT: 
Goldman, Al and Marty 


DELAWARE 
DOVER: 

Apollo Club, and Bernard 
Paskins, Owner 

Veterans of Foreign Wars, Le- 
Roy Rench, Commander 

Williams, A. B. 

GEORGETOWN: 
Gravel Hill Inn, and Presten 
Hitchens, Proprietor 
MILFORD: 
Fountain, John 
NEW CASTLE: 
Lamon, Edward 
Murphy, Joseph 
SMYRNA: 

Kent County Democratic Club, 
and Solomon Thomas, 
Chairman 

WILMINGTON: 

Allen, Sylvester 


FLORIDA 


and Ed- 


Service 


BRADENTON: 
Strong’s Tavern, and Merle, 
Bernice and Ronald Strong 
CLEARWATER: 
Bardon, Vaace 


CLEARWATER JEACH: 
Normandy Restaurant, and Fay 
Howse 
DAYTONA BEACH: 
Bethune, Albert 
FLORENCE VILLA: 
Dan Laramore Lodge No. 1097, 
Garfield Richardson 
FORT MEYERS: 
McCutcheon, Pat 
HALLANDALE: 
Caruso’s Theatre Restaurant, and 
Marion Kaufman 


JACKSONVILLE: 

Florida Food and Home Show, 
and Duval Retail Grocers 
Association, and C. E. Win- 
ter, President; Paul Bien 
Managing-Agent 

Forrest Inn, and Florida 
Amusements, Inc., and Ben 
J.. Mary and Joel Spector, 


and Joe Allen 

Jackson, Otis 

Newberry, Earl, and Associated 
Artists, Inc. 

KEY WEST: 

Regan, Margo 

Weavers Cafe, Joseph Bucks and 
Joseph Stabinsk: 


MIAMI: 
Brooks, Sam 
Donaldson, Bill 
Flame Club, and Frank Corbit, 
Owner 
Prior, Bill (W. H. P. Corp.) 
Ritter, Claude D 
Smart, Paul D. 
Talavera, Ramon 
36 Club, Tony Aboyoun, 
ployer 
MIAMI BEACH: 
Amron, Jack, Terrace Restaurant 
Caldwell, Max 
Chez Paree, Mickey Grasso, and 
Irving Rivkin 


Em- 


Ciro’s Restaurant, and Maurice 
Red" Pollack and Sandy 
Scott, Owners 

Edwards Hotel, and Julius 


Nathan, Manager 

Fleetwood Hotel, Ben Harrison, 
Julius J. Perlmutter, M. Mor- 
rison, and Harry Katz 

Friedlander, Jack 

Governor Hotel, Herbert Muller, 


and Irving Printz 
Haddon Hall Hotel 
Island Club, and Sam Cohen, 


Owner-Manager 
Leshnick, Max 
Macomba Club 
Mocamba Restaurant, and Jack 

Freidlander, Irving Miller, 

Max Leshnick, and Michael 

Rosenberg, Employers 
Miller, Irving 
Poinciana Hotel, 


and Bernie 


Frassrand 
Straus, George 
Wells, Charles 
ORLANDO: 
Club Cabana, and Elmer and 
Jake Gunther, Owners 
Club Surrocco, Roy Baisden 
Fryor, D. S. 
Longwood Hotel, and 
Maximilian Shepard 
PALM BEACH: 
Leon and Eddie’s Nite Club, 


Leon and Eddie's, Inc., John 
Widmeyer, Pres., and Sidney 
Orlin, Secretary 
PANAMA CITY: 
Daniels, Dr. E. R. 
PASS-A-GRILLE: 
Sekon Hotel, 
PENSACOLA: 
Hodges, Earl, ot 
Dance Club 
Keeling, Alec (also known as A. 
Scott), and National Orches- 
tra Syndicate and American 
Booking Company 


Ralph Dellevie 


the Top Hat 


STARKE: 
Camp Blanding Recreation 
Center 
Goldman, Henry 
STUART: 
Sutton, G. W. 
TALLAHASSEE: 
Gaines Patio, and Henry Gaines, 
Owner 
Two Spot Club, Caleb E. 
Hannah 
TAMPA: 


Brown, Russ 

Carousel Club, and Abe Burkow, 
and Norman Karn, Employers 

Rich, Don and Jean 


Williams, Herman 
VENICE: 
Clarke, John, Pines Hotel Corp, 
Pines Hotel Corp., and John 
Clarke 


Sparks Circus, and James Edgar, 
Manager (operated by Florida 
Circus Corp.) 

WEST PALM BEACH: 

Larocco, Harry I.. 

Parrish, Lillian F 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA: 

Greater Atlanta Moonlight 
Opera Co., Howard C. 
Jacoby, Manager 

Montgomery, J. Neal 

Spencer, Perry 

AUGUSTA: 
Bill and Harry's Cabaret, Fred 


W. Taylor, Manager, and 
G. W. (Bill) Prince 

J. W. Neely, }r. 

Kirkland, Fred - 

Minnick Attractions, Joe Min- 
nick 

HINESVILLE: 

Plantation Club, S$. C. Klass 

and F. W. Taylor 


MACON: 
Capitol Theatre 
Lee, W. C. 
Swaebe, Leslie 


SAVANNAH: 
Friedman, Hyman 
Model Shows, Inc., and David 


Endy, Owner, Charles Barnes, 
Manager 
Thompson, Lawrence A., Jr. 


Federation of Musicians 


THOMASVILLE: 
Club Thomas, and Terry 
Maxey, Operator 
VIDALIA: 
Pal Amusements Co, 
WAYCROSS: 


Couper, Sherman and Dennis 


IDAHO 


COEUR d’ALENE: 
Crandall, Earl 
Lachman, Jesse 
LEWISTON: 
848 Club, and Sam Canner, 
Owner 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 


Via Villa, and Fred Walker 
POCATELLO: 

Fast Frontier Club, Rulon 
Reck, Stan Hvarka and 
Bob Cummins 

Pullos, Dan 


Reynolds, Bud 


ILLINOIS 


BELLEVILLE: 
Davis, C. M. 
BLOOMINGTON: 
McKinney, James R, 
Thompson, Earl 
CALUMET CITY: 
Mitchell, John 
CHAMPAIGN: 
Robinson, Bennie 
CHICAGO: 
Adams, Deimore and Eugene 
Brydon, Ray Marsh of the Dan 
Rice 3-Ring Circus 
Chicago Casino, and Harry 
Weiss, Owner 
Cole, Elsie, General Manager, 
and Chicago Artists Bureau 


Colosimo’s Theatre Restaurant, 
Inc., Mrs. Ann Hughes, 
Owner 


Daniels, Jimmy 

Donaldson, Bill 

Elders, Cleo 

Evans, Jeep 

Fine, Jack, Owner ‘'Play Girls 
of 1938,’’ ‘Victory Follies’’ 

Glen, Charlie 

Hale, Walter, Promoter 

Mackie, Robert, of Savoy Ball- 
room 

Majestic Record Co. 

Mason, Leroy 

Mays, Chester 

Mickey Weinstein Theatrical 
Agency 

Monte Carlo Lounge, Mrs. Ann 
Hughes, Owner 

Moore, H. B. 

Music Bowl, and Jack Peretz 
and Louis Cappanola, Em- 
ployers 

Music Bowl (formerly China 
Doll), and A. D. Blumenthal 

O'Connor, Pat L., Pat L. 
O'Connor, Inc. 

Stoner, Harlan T. 

Teichner, Charles A., 
T. Productions 

Whiteside, J. Preston 

EAST ST. LOUIS: 

Davis, C. M. 

Playdium, and Stuart Tambor, 
Employer, and Johnny Per- 
kins, Owner 

FREEPORT: 

Marabel, George 

KANKAKEE: 

Hasener, Mrs. Theresa, Propri- 

etor, Dreamland 


LA GRANGE: 
Hart-Van Recording Co., and 


of T. N. 


H. L. Hartman 
MOLINE: 
Antler’s Inn, and Francis 


Weaver, Owner 
Jul’s Danish Farm, and 
Morgan Jul 


MT. VERNON: 
Plantation Club, 
Haines, Owner 

PEKIN: 
Candlelight 
Romane 


PEORIA: 
Davis, Oscar 
Humane Animal Association 
Rutledge, R. M. 
Stinson, Eugene 
Streeter, Paul 
Thompson, Earl 
Wagner, Lou 
PRAIRIE VIEW: 
Green Duck Tavern, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Stiller 
ROCKFORD: 
Palmer House, Mr. Hall, Owner 
Trocadero Theatre Lounge 
White Swan Corp. 


Archie M. 


Room, and Fred 
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ROCK ISLAND: LEXINGTON: “ 
Barnes, Al Harper, A. C, 
SPRINGFIELD: LOUISVILLE: 
Terra Plaza, and Elmer Bart Vo, King, Victor 
Employer Imperial Hotel, Jack Woolems, 
WASHINGTON: Owner 
Thompson, Earl Spaulding, Preston 
ZEIGLAR: OWENSBORO: 
Zeiglar Nite Club, and Dwight — Cristil, Joc, Owner, Club 71 
Allsup, and Jason Wilkas, PADUCAH: 
Owners Vickers, Jimmie 
INDIANA LOUISIANA 
ANDERSON: ALEXANDRIA: 
Lanane, Bob and George Saxon, George, and Penguin 
Levitt's Supper Club, and Roy Club 
lL). Levitt, Proprietor Smith, Mrs. Lawrence, Proprie- 


BEECH GROVE: 
Mills, Bud 
EAST CHICAGO: 
Barnes, Tiny Jim 
ELWOOD: 
Yankee Club, and Charles 
Sullivan, Manager 
EVANSVILLE: 
Jack C. 
FORT WAYNE: 
Brummel, Emmett 
GREENSBURG: 
Club 46, Charles Holzhouse, 
Owner and Operator 
INDIANAPOLIS: 


Adams, 


Benbow, William, and his All- 
American Brownskin Models 
Dickerson, Matthew 


Donaldson, Bill 
Entertainment Enterprises, Inc., 


and Frederick G. Schatz 
Harris, Rupert 
Roller ndo Skating Rink, 
ind Flick, Operator 





William ¢ . Powell Agency 
LAFAYFTTE: 

Club 52, Charles Gibson, Prop. 
MUNCIE: 

Bailey, Joseph 
NEWCASTLE: 

Harding, Stanley W. 
RICHMOND: 

Newcomer, Charles 

Puckett, H. H. 
SOUTH BEND: 

Childers, Art 

Bob Cagney) 

SPENCERVILLE: 

Kelly, George M. (Marquis) 
SYRACUSE: 

Waco Amusement Enterprises 


IOWA 


(also known as 


CLARION: 
Miller, J. 
DENISON: 
Larby Ballroom, and Curtis 
Larby, Operator 
DES MOINES: 
Brookins, Tommy 
HARLAN: 
Gibson, C. Rex 
SHENANDOAH: 
Aspinwall, Hugh M. 
Martin) 
SPENCER: 
Free, Ned 
WOODBINE: 
Danceland, J. W. (Red) Brum- 
mer, Manager 


KANSAS 


BREWSTER: 
Whirlwind Ballroom, G. M. 
Linkel, Operator 
COFFEYVILLE: 
Ted Blake 
DODGE CITY: 
Graham, Lyle 
KANSAS CITY: 
White, J. Cordell 
LOGAN: 
Graham, Lyle 
MANHATTAN: 
Stuart, Ray 
NEWTON: 
VEW Whitsell-Finnell Post 971 


L. 


(Chick 


PRATT: 
Clements, C. J. 
Wisby, L. W. 
RUSSELL: 
Russell Post 6240, VFW, Gus 
Zercher, Dance Manager 
SALINA: 
Kern, John 
TOPEKA: 
Mid-West Sportsmen Association 
WICHITA: 
Holiday, Art 
Key Club, and/or G. W. 
Moore 
KENTUCKY 


BOWLING GREEN: 
Rountree, Upton 
Taylor, Roy D. 


a7 


tor Club Plantation 
Stars and Bars Club (also known 


as Brass Hats Club), A. R. 
Conley, Owner, Jack Tyson, 
Manager 
Weil, R. ° 
BATON ROUGE: 
Club Tropicana, and Camille 
Johns 
Cobra Lounge, C. D. Rogers 
CROWLEY: 
Young Men's Progressive Club, 


and J. L. Buchanan, Employer 
GONZALES: 
Cedar Grove Club, and Norman 
Bolster 
LAFAYETTE: 
Hadacol Caravan 
LeBlanc Corporation of 
Luutsiana 
Veltin, Toby 
MONROE: 
Club DeLicia, Robert Hill 
Keith, Jessie 
Thompson, Son 
NATCHITOCHES: 
Burton, Mrs. Pearl Jones 
NEW ORLEANS: 
Barker, Rand 
Callico, Ciro 
House, and Grace Mar- 
tinez, Owner 
Gilbert, Julie 
Hurricane, The, Percy Stovall 
LeBlanc, Dudley J. 
OPELOUSAS: 
Cedar Lane Club, and Milt 
Delmas, Employer 
SHREVEPORT: 
Reeves, Harry A. 
Stewart, Willie P 


MAINE 
FORT FAIRFIELD: 
Paul's Arena, Gibby Seaborne 
SACO: 
Gordon, Nick 


Dog 


MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE: 

Byrd, Olive J. 

Cox, M. L. 

Forbes, Kenneth (Skin) 

Gay 90's Club, Lou Belmont, 
Proprietor, Henry Epstein, 
Owner 

Greber, Ben 

LeBlanc Corporation of 


Maryland 

New Broadway Hotel, 
Carter, Manager 

Perkins, Richard, 
Enterprises 

Weiss, Harry 

CHESAPEAKE BEACH: 

Che Beach Park Ball- 
room, and Alfred Walters, 
Employer 

CUMBERLAND: 

Waingold, Louis 


EASTON: 


Charles 


of Associated 


Apeake 


Hannah, John 
FENWICK: 
Repsch, Albert 


FREDERICK: 
Rittenhouse, Rev. H. B. 
HAGERSTOWN: 
Bauer, Harry A. 
Glass, David 
OCEAN CITY: 


Belmont, Lou, Gay Nineties 
Club, and Henry Epstein 
Gay Nineties Club, Lou Bel- 


mont, Prop., Henry Epstein, 
Owner ’ 
SALISBURY: 
Twin Lantern, Elmer B 
Dashiell, Operator 
TURNERS STATION: 
Thomas, Dr. Joseph H., Edge- 


water Beach 


MASSACHUSETTS 


AMHERST: 
Murphy, Charles 
Russell, William 
BILLERICA: 
One-O-One Club, Nick Ladoulis, 
Proprietor 


BLACKSTONE: TRAVERSE CITY: Caruth, James, Cafe Society 
Stefano, Joseph Lawson, Al D'Agostino, Sam 
BOSTON: UTICA: 400 Club, and George Graff 

Bay State News Service, Bay Spring Hill Farms, and Andrew Markham, Doyle, and Tune 
State Amusement Co., Bay Snee Town Bal!ivoom 
State Distributors, and James Shapiro, Mel 
H. Mcllvaine, President MINNESOTA ~ Amusement Co., Sun 

Brosnahan, James J. a veatre ; 

Crawford 9 ane Theatrical BROWERVILLE: . Sun Theatre, and Sam Nieberg 
Lounge Knotty Pine Pavilion, and 

“ J. A. Janikula 

Eddie's Musical Lounge, and. ; MONTANA 
Eddie Levine DETROIT LAKES: , 

E. M. Loew's Theatres Johnson, Allan V. BUTTE: 

L. J. B. Productions, and Lou EASTON: Webb, Ric 
Brudnick Hannah, John CONRAD: _~ 

Regency Corp., and Joseph R. ysanxarto: Little America Tavern, and John 
Weisser Rathskeller and Carl A R. Mclean 

Resnick, William ve . ‘ . : " 

- Becker GREAT FALLS: 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo J. & A. Rollercade, and 
Show MINNEAPOLIS: en ae 

Waldron, Billy International Food and Home James Austin 

Walker, Julian Shows ; 

Younger Citizens Coordinating Northwest Vaudeville Attrac- NEBRASKA 
Committee, and George tions, and C. A. McEvoy ALEXANDRIA: 


Mouzon 
CAMBRIDGE: 
Salvato, Joseph 
FALL RIVER: 

Royal Restaurant (known as the 
Riviera), William Andrade, 
Proprietor 

FITCHBURG: 

Bolduc, Henry 

HAVERHILL: 
Joe 
HOLYOKE: 

Holyoke Theatre, Bernard W. 

Levy 
LOWELL: 

Carney, John F., Amusement 
Company 

Francis X. Crowe 

MONSON: 

Canegallo, Leo 

NEW BEDFORD: 

The Derby, and Henry Correia, 

Operator 
NEWTON: 

Thiffault, Dorothy (Mimi 

Chevalier) 
SALEM: 
Larkin Attractions, and George 
Larkin 

SHREWSBURY: 

Veterans Council 
SPRINGFIELD 

Hayles, Marjery Fielding and 
+ her School of the Dance 
WAYLAND: 

Stecle, Chauncey Depew 
WILMINGTON: 

Blue Terrace Ballroom, and An- 
thony DelTorto 


MICHIGAN 


ANN ARBOR: 
McLaughlin, Max 
BATTLE CREEK: 
Smith, David 
BAY CITY: 
Walther, Dr. Howard 
DETROIT: 
Adler, Caeser 
Bel Aire (formerly Lee '"N Ed- 
die’s), and Al Wellman, 
Ralph Wellman, Philip Flax, 
Sam and Louis Bernstein, 
Owners 
Bibb, Allen 
Briggs, Edgar M. 
Claybrook, Adolphus 
Conners Lounge, and Joe Pallaz- 
zolo, Operator 
Daniels, James M. 
Dustin Steamship Company, N. 
M. Constans 
Green, Goldman 
Hoffman, Sam 
Johnson, Ivory 
Thomas, Matthew B. 
Kosman, Hyman 
Min Nono 
Payne, Edgar 
Papadimas, Babis 


Pyle, Howard D., and Savoy 
Promotions 

ESSEXVILLE: 
House of Fogarty, and John 
F. Fogarty, Owner 


FERNDALE: 
Club Plantation, and Doc 
Washington 
GRAND RAPIDS: 
Club Chez-Ami, Anthony 
Scalice, Proprietor 
Powers Theatre 
KAWKAWLIN: 
Old Mill Dance Hall, 
Fortin, Owner 
PONTIAC: 
Bob's Picnic Park, and Robert 
Amos, Owner and Operator 
Henry's Restaurant, and Charles 
Henry 
Sandy Beach Ina 
SISTER LAKES: 
Rendezvous Bowl, and Rendez- 
vous Inn (or Club), Gordon 
J. “Buzz"’ Miller 


Ernest 


PIPESTONE: 
Coopman, 
Stolzmann, 

RED WING: 
Red Wing Grill, Robert A. 
Nybo, Operator 
ROCHESTER: 


Marvin 
Mr. 


Co. B, State Guard, and 
Alvin Costello 
SLAYTON: 
E. E. Iverson 
Iverson Manufacturing Co., Bud 
Iverson 
WINONA: 


Interstate Orchestra Service, and 


L. Porter Jung 


MISSISSIPPI 
BILOXI: 
El Rancho Club, and John 
Wesley 
Joyce, Harry, Owner Pilot 


House Night Club 
Thompson, Bob 
GREENVILLE: 
Pollard, Flenord 
GULFPORT: 


Plantation Manor, and Herman 

Burger 
HATTIESBURG: 

Jazzy Gray's (The Pines), and 
Howard Homer Gray (Jazzy 
Gray) 

JACKSON: 
Carpenter, Bob 
Smith, C. C., Operator, Rob- 
is Bros. Circus (Pine Bluff, 
Ark.) 
MERIDIAN: 
3ishop, James E, 
NATCHEZ: 

Colonial Club, and Ollie 

Koerber 
VICKSBURG: 
Blue Room Nite Club, and 
Tom Wince 
MISSOURI 
BOONEVILLE: 
Bowden, Rivers 
Williams, Bill 
CHILLICOTHE: 

Hawes, H. H. 

FORT LEONARD WOOD: 

Lawhon, Sgt. Harry A. 


GREENFIELD: 

Gilbert, Paul and Paula (Raye) 
INDEPENDENCE: 

Casino Drive Inn, J. W. John- 


son, Owner 
JOPLIN: 
Glady’s Heidelberg Inn, Scott 
Field, Manager 


Silver Dollar, Dick Mills, Man- 

ager-Owner 
KANSAS CITY: 

Babbitt, William (Bill) H. 

Canton, L. R. 

Esquire Productions, and Ken- 
neth Yates, and Bobby Hen 
shaw 

Main Street Theatre 

Red's Supper Club, and 
Herbert ‘‘Red’’ Drye. 

Zelma Roda Club, Emmett J 

Scott, Prop., Bill Christian, 
Manager 
MACON: 

Macon County Fair Association, 

Mildred Sanford, Employer 
NORTH KANSAS CITY: 

Schult-Krocker Theatrical 

Agency 
POPLAR BLUFFS: 
Brown, Merle 

ST. LOUIS: 

Barnholtz, Mac 

Beaumont Cocktail Lounge, Ella 
Ford, Owner 

Brown Bomber Bar, James 
Caruth and Fred Guinyard, 
co-owners 

Caruth, James, Operator Club 
Rhumboogie, Cafe Society, 
Brown Bomber Bar 


Alexandria Volunteer Fire Dept., 
and Charles D. Davis 
KEARNEY: 
Field, H. E. 
LODGEPOLE: 

American Legion, and Amer- 
ican Legion Hall, and Robert 
Sprengel, Chairman 

McCOOK: 

Gayway Ballroom, and Jim 
Corcoran 

Junior Chamber of 
Richard Gruver, 


Commerce, 
President 


OMAHA: 
Louie's Market, and Louis 
Paperny 
PENDER: 
Pender Post No. 55, American 
Legion, and John F. Kai, 
Dance Manager 


RUSHVILLE: 
American Legion Post No. 161, 
and Kem Daird and Bill 
Chappel 


NEVADA 


LAKE TAHOE: 
Tahoe Biltmore 
Blumenteld 

LAS VEGAS: 
Gordon, Ruth 
Holtsinger, Ruby 
Lawrence, Robert D. 

Ray's Cafe 
Stoney, Milo E, 
Warner, A. H. 
LOVELOCK: 
Fischei, Harry 

PITTMAN: 

All-American Supper Club and 
Casino, and Jim Thorpe 


Hotel, Nate 


RENO: 
Blackman, Mrs, Mary 
Twomey, Don 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FABIAN: 
Zaks (Zackers), James 
JACKSON: 
Nelson, E 
Sheirr, Ja 


NEW JERSEY 
ABSECON: 
Hart, Charles, President, and 


Eastern Mardi Gras, Inc, 
ASBURY PARK: 
Gilmore, James E. 
Richardson, Harry 
ATLANTIC CITY: 

Bobbins, Abe 

Casper, Joe 

Cheatham, Shelbey 

Club 15, and Henry Koster and 
Max Olshon, Owners 

Delaware Inn, and Nathaniel C. 
Spencer, Proprietor 

Goodleman, Charles 

Lockman, Harvey 

Morocco Restaurant, G. Fassa, 
and G. Dantzler, Operators 

Pilgrim, Jacques 

BLOOMFIELD: 

Thompson, Putt 

CAMDEN: 

Embassy Ballroom, and George 
E. Chips (Geo. DeGerolamo), 
Operator 

CAPE MAY: 
Anderson, Charles, Operator 
CLIFTON: 
August E. Buchner 
EAST ORANGE: 
Hutchins, William 
EAST RUTHERFORD: 
Club 199, and Angelo Pucci, 


Owner 

HOBOKEN: 
Red Rose Inn, and Thomas 
Monto, Employer 


JERSEY CITY: 
Bonito, Benjamin 
Burco, Ferruccio 


Triumph Records, and Gerry 
Quenn, present Owner, ang 
G.  Statiris (Grant) ang 


Bernie Levine, former Owners 
LAKE HOPATCONG: 
Mad House, Oscar Dunham, 
Owner 
LAKEWOOD: 
dcldin, S. H. 
LONG BRANCH: 
Hoover, Clifford 
Kitay, Marvin 
Rappaport, A., Owner The Bly 
Room 
Wright, Wilbur 
MANAHAWKIN: 
Jimmy's Tavern, and 
Jimmy Mascola, Owner 
MONTCLAIR: 
Cos-Hay Corporation, and Thos, 
Haynes, and James Costello 
MORRISTOWN: 
Richard's Tavern, and Raymond 
E. Richard, Proprietor 
NEWARK: 
Coleman, Melvin 
Graham, Alfred 
Hall, Emory 
Hays, Clarence 
Harris, Earl 
Johnson, Robert 
Jones, Carl W. 
Levine, Joseph 
Lloyds Manor, and Smokey Mc 
Allister 
Mariano, Tom 
*Panda,”’ Daniel Straver 
Prestwood, William 
Red Mirror, and Nicholas 
Grande, Proprietor 
Rollison, Eugene 
Simmons, Charles 
Tucker, Frank 
Wilson, Leroy 
Zaracardi, Jack, Galanti A, A, 
NEW BRUNSWICK: 
Jack Ellel 
NORTH ARLINGTON: 
Petruzzi, Andrew 
NORTH BERGEN: 
1220 Club, and Kay Sweeney, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
PATERSON: 
Gerard, Mickey 
Gerard Enterprises 
Hatab, Sam 
Pyatt, Joseph 
Riverview Casino 
Ventimiglia. Joseph 
PENNSAUKEN: 
Beller, Jack 
PLAINFIELD: 
McGowan, Daniel 
Nathanson, Joe 
SOMERVILLE: 
Harrison, Bob 
SPRING LAKE: 
Broadacres and Mrs. Josephine 
Ward, Owner 
SUMMIT: 
Ahrons. Mitchell 
TRENTON: 
Crossing Inn, and John Wyrick, 
Employer 
VAUX HALL: 
Carillo, Manuel R. 
VINELAND: 
Gross, David 
WEST NEW YORK: 
5'Nai B'rith Organization, and 
Sam Nate, Employer, Harty 
Boorstein, President 
WILLIAMSTOWN: 
Talk of the Town Cafe, and 
Rocco Pippo, Manager 


NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE: 
Halliday, Finn 
LaLoma, Inc., and 

Ricardi, Employer 
Mary Green Attractions, Mar 

Green and David Time, Pro- 

moters 

CLOVIS: 
Denton, J. 


Margaret 


Earl, Owner Plaza 


Hotel 
REYNOSA: 
Monte Carlo Gardens, Monte 
Carlo Inn, Ruben Gonzales 
ROSWELL: 


Russell, L. 
RUDIOSO: 
Davis Bar, and Denny 
W. Davis, Owner 
SANTA FE: 
Emil's Night Club, and Emil 
Mignardo, Owner 
Valdes, Daniel T. 


NEW YORK 


ALBANY: 
Bar Harbor, and Joseph Statile 
Owner and Operator 
400 Casino, and Herman 
Halpern, Proprietor 
O'Meara Attractions, Jack 
Richard’s Bar-B-Que, David 
Richards 
ALDER CREEK: 
Burke’s Manor, and Harold A. 
Burke 
AUSABLE CHASM: 
Antler, Nat 
Young, Joshua F. 


dD. 
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BOLTON LANDING: 


Village Inn, and Dominick 

Galea, Owner 
BRONX: 

Aloha Inn, Pete Mancuso, Pro- 
prietor and Carl Raniford, 
Manager 

Atman, Martin 

Club Delmar, Charles Marce- 
jir and Vincent Delostia, 


Employers 

Jugarden, Jacques I., 

Metro Anglers Social Club, and 
Aaron Murray 

Miller, Joe 


New Royal Mansion (formerly 
Royal Mansion), and Joe 
Miller and/or Jacques I. 
Jugarden 

Perry Records, and Sam 
Richman 


Santoro, E. J. 

Sinclair, Carlton (Carl Parker) 
Williams, J. f 

BROOKLYN: 


Aurelia Court, Inc. 

Ferdinand's Restaurant, and 
Mr. Ferdinand 

Globe Promoters of Huckelbuck 
Revue, Harry Dixon and 
Eimo Obey 

Hall, Edwin C, 

Johnston, Clifford 


Athletic Club, 
George Chandler 


Morris, Philip 

Ocean Grotto Restaurant, and 
Albert Santarpio, Proprietor 

Reade, Michael 

Rosenberg, Paul 

Rosman, Gus, Hollywood Cafe 

Steurer, Eliot 


1024 Club, and Albert Friend 
Thompson, Ernest 
Villa Antique, Mr. 
Proprietor 
BUFFALO: 

Bou Edward 

Calato, Joe and Teddy 

Cosmano, Frank and Anthony 

Jackson, William 

Nelson, Art and Mildred 

Twentieth Century Theatre 

Ray's Bar-D, and Raymond C, 
Demperio 

DIVINE CORNERS: 

Riverside Hotel, and George 

Baer 
FAR ROCKAWAY, L. I: 

Town House Restaurant, and 

Bernard Kurland, Proprietor 
FERNDALE: 

Pollack Hotel, and 
lack, Employer 
Stier's Hotel, and Philip Stier, 

Owner 
FLEISCHMANNS: 
Churs, Irene (Mrs.) 
FRANKFORT: 

Blue Skies Cafe, Frank Reile 
and Lenny Tyler, Proprietors 

GLENS FALLS: 

Gottlieb, Ralph 

Newman, Joel 

Sleight, Dona 

GLEN SPEY: 

Glen Acres Hotel and Country 
Club, Jack W. Rosen, Em- 
ployer 

GLENWILD: 

Glenwild Hotel and Country 
Club, and Mack A. Lewis, 
Employer 

GRAND ISLAND: 

Williams, Ossian V. 

HUDSON: 
Goldstein, Benny 
Gutto, Samuel 


P. Antico, 





Elias Pol- 


ILION 
Wick, Phil 
ITHACA: 
Bond. Jack 


JACKSON HEIGHTS: 
Griffith, A. J., Jr. 
LAKE PLACID: 


Carriage Club, and C. B. 
Southworth 

LIMESTONE: 

Steak House, and Dave 


Oppenheim, Owner 
LOCH SHELDRAKE: 

Chester, Abe 

Fifty-Two Club, and Saul 
Rapkin, Owner 

Hotel Shlesinger, David 
Shlesinger, Owner 

Mardenfeld, Isadore, Ir., Estate 
iverside Hotel, and George 


baer 
MONTICELLO: 
Kahaner’s Hotel, Jack Katz 
MT. VERNON: 
Rapkin, Harry, Proprietor, 
Wagon Wheel Tavern 
NEW CITY: 
Dellwood Country Club 
NEW YORK CITY: 


Allegro Records, and Paul Piner 
Alexander, Wm. D., and Asso- 
ciated Producers of Negro 

Music 

Andu, John R. (Indonesian 
Consul) 

Benrubi, Ben 


DECEMBER, 1952 


Beverly Green Agency 

Broadway Hofbrau, Inc., 
Walter Kirsch, Owner 

Broadway Swing Publications, 
L. Frankel, Owner 

Bruley, Jesse 

Calman, Carl, and the Calman 
Advertising Agency 

Camera, Rocco 

Chanson, Inc., Monte Gardner 
and Mr. Rodriguez 

Charles, Marvin, and Knights 
of Magic 

Coffery, Jack 

Cohen, Marty 

Collectors’ Items Recording Co. 


and 


Maurice Spivack and Kathe- 
rine Gregg 
“Come and Get It'' Company 


Common Cause, Inc., and 


Mrs. Payne 


Cook, David 

Courtney Robert 

Crochert, Mr. 

Crossen, Ken, and Ken Cros- 


sen Associates 

Crown Records, Inc. 

Currie, Lou 

Dolin, Anton 

DuBois-Friedman Production 
Corporation 

Dubonnet Records, and Jerry 
(Jerome) Lipskin 

Dynamic Records, Ulysses Smith 

Franklin, Joe 


Goldberg (Garrett), Samuel 
Goldstein, Robert 

Granoft, Budd 

Gray, Lew, and Magic Record 


Company 

Great Northern Hotel, and Bob 
Savage 

Gross, Gerald, of United Artists 
Management 

Heminway, Phil 

Howe's Famous Hippodrome 
Circus, Arthur and Hyman 
Sturmak 

Insley, William 

Johnson, Donald E. 

Kaye-Martin, Kaye-Martin Pro- 
ductions 

Kenny, Herbert C. 

Kent Music Co., and Nick 
Kentros 

King, Gene 

Knight, Raymond 

Kushner, Jack and David 

LaFontaine, Leo 

Lastfogel, Daniel T., Agency 

Law, Jerry 

Levy, John 

Lew Leslie 
birds”’ 

Manhattan Recording Corp., and 
Walter H. Brown, Jr. 

Manning, Sam 

Markham, Dewey 

Mayo, Melvin E. 

McCaffrey, Neill 

McMahon, Jess 

Metro Coat and Suit Co., and 
Joseph Lupia 


““Black- 


and his 


**Pigmeat”’ 


Meyers, Johnny 
Millman, Mort 
Montanez, Pedro 
Moody, Philip, and Youth 
Monument to the Future 


Oryanization 

Murray's 

Nassau Symphony Orchestra, 
Inc., Benjamin J. Fiedler 
and Clinton P. Sheehy 

Neill, William 

Newman, Nathan 

New York Civic Opera 
pany, Wm. Reutemann 

New York Ice Fantasy Co., 
James Blizzard and Henry 
Robinson, Owners 

Orpheus Record Co. 

Parmentier, David 

Place, The, and Theodore 
Costello, Manager 

Pollard, Fritz 

Prince, Hughie 

Rain Queen, Inc. 

Ralph Cooper Agency 

Regan, Jack 

Robinson, Charles 

Rogers, Harry, Owner ‘Frisco 
Follies’’ 

Rosen, Philip, Owner and Op- 
erator Penthouse Restaurant 

Sandy Hook S. S. Co., and 


Com- 


Charles Gardner 
Schwartz, Mrs. Morris 
Singer, John 
Sloyer, Mrs. 
South Seas, Inc., Abner J. 
Rubien 


Southland Recording Co., and 
Rose Santos 

Spotlite Club 

Steve Murray's Mahogany Club 

Stromberg, Hunt, Jr. 

Strouse, Irving 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 


Talent Corp. of America, 
Harry Weissman 

Television Exposition Produc- 
tions, Inc., and Edward A. 


Cornez, President 


Thomson, Sava and Valenti. 
Incorporated 
United Artists Management 


Variety Entertainers, Inc., and 
Herbert Rubin 

Venus Star Social Club, and 
Paul Earlington, Manager 

Walker, Aubrey, Maisonette 
Social Club 

and Leventhal, Inc. 

, Samuel 

Wilder Operating® Company 


Zaks (Zackers), James 
NIAGARA FALLS: 
Boulevard Casino, and Frank 
and Victor Rotundo 
Flory's Melody Bar, Joe and 


Nick Florio, Proprietors 
Kliment, Robert F. 
NORWICH: 
McLean, C. F. 
ONEONTA: 
New Windsor Hotel, and 
Maximilian Shepard 


PATCHOGUE: 
Kay's Swing Club, Kay 
Angeloro 
ROCHESTER: 
Boston Harbor Cafe, and Mr. 


Casey, Proprietor 


Quonset Inn, and Raymond J. 
Moore 
Valenti, Sam 
ROME: 
Marks, Al 
SABATTIS: 
Sabattis Club, and Mrs. Verna 


V. Coleman 
SARANAC LAKE: 
Birches, The, Mose LaFountain, 
Employer, C. Randall, Mgr. 
Durgans Grill 
SARATOGA SPRINGS: 
Clark, Stevens and Arthur 
SCHENECTADY: 
Edwards, M. C. 
Fretto, Joseph 
Rudds Beach Nite Klub or Cow 
Shed, and Magnus E. 
Edwards, Manager 
Silverman, Harry 
SOUTH FALLSBURGH: 
Seldin, S. H., Operator (Lake- 


wood, N. J.), Grand View 
Hotel 
SUFFERN: 
Armitage, Walter, President, 
County Theatre 
SYRACUSE: 
Bagozzi’s Fantasy Cafe, and 
Frank Bagozzi, Employer 
TANNERSVILLE: 
Germano, Basil 
UTICA: 
Block, Jerry 
Burke's Log Cabin, Nick Burke, 
Owner 


VALHALLA: 
Twin Palms Restaurant, John 
Masi, Proprietor 
WATERTOWN: 
Duffy's Tavern, Terrance Duffy 
WATERVLIET: 
Cortes, Rita, 
Shows 
Kille, Lyman 
WHITEHALL: 
Jerry-Anns Chateau, and 


James E. Strates 


Jerry Rumania 
WHITE PLAINS: 
Brod, Mario 
YONKERS: 
Babner, William 
LONG ISLAND 
(New York) 
ATLANTIC BEACH: 
Bel Aire Beach and Cabanna 
Club (B. M. Management 
Corp.), and Herbert Monath, 


President 
Normandie Beach Club, Alexan- 
der DeCicco 
BAYSIDE: 


Mirage Room, and Edward S. 
Friedland 
BELMORE: 
Babner, William J. 


GLENDALE: 
Warga, Paul S. 

JAMAICA: 
Al Segal & Co., and Al Segal 
Dancer, Earl 


NORTH CAROLINA 


BEAUFORT: 
Markey, Charles 
BURLINGTON: 
Mayflower Dining Room, and 
John Loy 
CAROLINA BEACH: 
Stokes, Gene 
CHARLOTTE: 
Amusement 
Edson E 
Jones, M. P. 
Karston, Joe 
Kemp, T. D., and Southern 
Attractions, Inc. 
DURHAM: 
Gordon, Douglas 
FAYETTEVILLE: 
Parker House of Music, 
S. A. Parker 


Corp. of America, 
Blackman, Jr. 


and 


GREENSBORO: 

Fair Park Casino, and Irish 

Horan 
Ward, Robert 
Weingarten, E., of Sporting 
Events, Inc. 

GREENVILLE: 

Ruth, Thermon 

Wilson, Sylvester 
HENDERSONVILLE: 

Livingston, Buster 
KINSTON: 

Parker, David 
RALEIGH: 

Club Carlyle, Robert Carlyle 
WALLACE: 

Strawberry Festival, Inc. 
WILSON: 

McCann, Roosevelt 

McCann, Sam 

McEachon, Sam 


NORTH DAKOTA 


BISMARCK: 

Lefor Tavern and Ballroom, 
Art and John Zenker, 
Operators 

DEVILS LAKE: 

Beacon Club, Mrs. 

Christianson 
FARGO: 

Gateway Photoengraving Co., 

and Ralph Rothrock 


OHIO 


G. J. 


AKRON: 
Basford, Doyle 
Buddies Club, and Alfred 
Scrutchings, Operator 
Esquire Lounge, and Nick 
Thomas and Robert Namen 
Pullman Cafe, George Subrin, 
Owner and Manager 
CINCINNATI: 
Anderson, Albert 
Bayless, H. W. 
Charles, Mrs. Alberta 
Wonder Bar, James McFatridge, 
Owner 
Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 
Smith, James R. 
Wallace, Dr. J. H. 
CLEVELAND: 
Atlas Attractions, 
Grair 
Bender, Harvey 
Circle Theatre, E. J. Stutz 
Club Ron-day-Voo, and U. S&S. 
Dearing 
Dixon, Forrest 
Euclid 55th Co. 
Lindsay Skybar, and Phil Bash, 
Owner 
Manuel Bros. Agency, Inc. 
Metropolitan Theatre, Emanuel 
Stutz, Operator 
Salanci, Frank J. 
Spero, Herman 
Tucker's Blue Grass Club, and 
A. J. Tucker, Owner 
Walthers, Carl O. 
COLUMBUS: 
Askins, William 
Bell, Edward 
Beta Nu Bldg. Association, and 
Mrs. Emerson Cheek, Pres. 
Charles Bloce Post No. 157, 
American Legion 
Carter, Ingram 
McDade, Phil 
Mallory, William 
Paul D. Robinson Fire Fighters 
Post 567, and Captain G. W. 
McDonald 
Turf Club, and Ralph Steven- 
son, Proprietor 
DAYTON. 
Boucher, Roy I 
Daytona Club, 
Carpenter 
Midwest Entertainment 
and Tommy Wills 
Taylor, Earl 
ELYRIA: 
Dance Theatre, Inc., and A. W. 
Jewell, President 
E£UCLID: 
Rado, Gerald 
FINDLAY: 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Karl, 
Operators Paradise Club 
GERMANTOWN: 
Beechwood Grove Club, and Mr. 
Wilson 
LIMA: 
Colored Elks Club, and Gus 
Hall 


and Ray 


le 
and William 


Service, 


PIQUA: 
Sedgewick, Lee, Operator 
PROCTORVILLE: 
Plantation Club, 
Reese, Owner 
SANDUSKY: 
Eagles Club 
Mathews, S. D, 
Sallee. Henry 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Jackson, Lawrence 
Terrace Gardens, and H. J. 
McCall 
TOLEDO: 
LaCasa Del Rio Music Publish- 
ing Co., and Don B. Owens, 
Jr., Secretary 


and Paul D. 


National Athletic Club, Roy 
Finn and Archie Miller 
Nightingale, Homer 
Tripodi, Joseph A., President 
Italian Opera Association 
WARREN: 
Wragg, 
VIENNA: 
Hull, Russ 
Russ Hull 
ZANESVILLE: 
Venner, Pierre 


OKLAHOMA 


ARDMORE: 
George R. Anderson Post No. 
65, American Legion, and 
Floyd Loughridge 


Herbert, Jr. 


ENID: 
Norris, Gene 
HUGO: 
Stevens Brothers Circus, and 
Robert A. Stevens, Manager 
MUSKOGEE: 


Gutire, John A., Manager Rodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 
National of Muskogee, Okla. 

OKLAHOMA CITY: 

Randolph, Taylor 

Southwestern Attractions, M. K. 
Boldman and Jack Swiger 


OKMULGEE: 
Masonic Hall (colored), and 
Calvin Simmons 
SHAWNEE: 
DeMarco, Frank 
TULSA: 


Williams, Cargile 


OREGON 


EUGENE: 
Granada Gardens, 
Shaeffer, Owner 
Weinstein, Archie, Commercial 
Club 
HERMISTON: 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 
LAKESIDE: 
Bates, E. P. 
PORTLAND: 
Acme Club Lounge, and A. W. 
Denton, Manager 
Ozark Supper Club, 
Baker 
Pallais Royale Ballroom 
Yank Club of Oregon, Inc., and 
R. C. Bartlett, President 
ROGUE RIVER: 
Arnold, Ida Mae 
SALEM: 
Lope, Mr. 
SHERIDAN: 
American Legion Post No. 75, 
Melvin Ageee 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALIQUIPPA: 
Guinn, Ous 
BERWYN: 

Main Line Civic Light Opera 
Co., Nat Burns, Director 
BLAIRSVILLE: 
Moose Club, 

Employer 
BRAEBURN: 
Mazur, John 
BRANDONVILLE: 
Vanderbilt Country Club, and 
Terry McGovern, Employer 
BRYN MAWR: 
K. P. Cafe, and George Papaian 
CHESTER: 
Blue Heaven Room, Bob Lager, 
Employer 
Fisher, Samuel 
Pyle, William 


Shannon 


and Fred 


and A. P. Sundry, 


Reindollar, Harry 
DEVON: 
Jones, Martin 
DONORA: 
Bedford, Cc. D. 
ERIE: 
Ignasiak, Walter 
EVERSON: 
King, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
FAIRMOUNT PARK: 
Riverside Inn, Inc., Samuel 
Ottenberg, President 
HARRISBURG: 
Ickes, Robert N. 
P. T. K. Fraternity of John 
Harris High School, sand 


Robert Spitler, Chairman 
Reeves, William T. 
Waters, B. N. 
JOHNSTOWN: 
Boots and Saddle Club, and 
Everett Allen 
Central Cafe, Christ Contakos, 
Owner and Manager 
KENNETT SQUARE: 
Hotel Kennett 
KINGSTON: 
Johns, Robert 
LANCASTER: 
Freed, Murray 
Samuels, John Parker 


LEWISTOWN: 

Temple Theatre, and 

Carl E. Temple 
MEADVILLE: 

Noll, Carl 

Power, Donald W. 

Simmons, Al., Jr. 

MIDLAND: 

Mason, Bili 

NANTICOKE: 
Hamilton's Night Club, and 
Jack Hamilton, Owner 
NEW CASTLE: 
Natale, Tommy 
OIL CITY: 

Friendship League of America, 

and A. L. Nelson 
PHILADELPHIA: 

Associated Artists Bureau 

Benny-the-Bum’'s, Benjamin 
Fogelman, Proprietor 

Bilclore Hotel, and Wm, Clore, 
Operator 

Bubeck, Carl F. 

Carmen Theatre, and Samuel 
S. Stiefel, Owner, Alex- 
andrer Stiefel, Manager 

Click Club 

Davis, Russell 

Davis, Samuel 

Dupree, Hiram K. 

DuPree, Reese 

Erlanger Ballroom 

Melody Records, Inc. 

Montalvo, Santos 

Muziani, Joseph 

Philadelphia Lab. Company, and 
Luis Colantunno, Manager 

Pinsky, Harry 

Raymond, Don G., of Creative 
Entertainment Bureau 

Stanley, Frank 

PITTSBURGH: 

Ficklin, Thomas 

Matthews, Lee A., and New 
Artist Service 

Oasis Club, and Joe DeFran- 
cisco, Owner 

Pennsylvania State Grand Lodge 
of the Knights of Pythias 

Reight, C. H. 

Sala, Joseph M., 
Chico Cafe 

POTTSTOWN: 

Schmoyer, Mrs. Irma 

SCRANTON: 
McDonough, Frank 
SHENANDOAH: 
Mikita, John 
SLATINGTON: 
Flick, Walter H. 
STRAFFORD: 
Poinsette, Walter 
TANNERSVILLE: 
Toffel, Adolph 
UNIONTOWN: 

Polish Radio Club, and Joseph 

A. Zelasko 
UPPER DARBY: 
Wallace, Jerry 
WASHINGTON: 

Athens, Pete, Manager Wash- 
ington Cocktail Lounge 

Lee, Edward 

WILLIAMSPORT: 

Pinella, James 

WILKES-BARRE: 
Kahan, Samuel 
WORTHINGTON: 
Conwell, J. R. 
YORK: 
Daniels, William Lopez 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


COLUMBIA: 
Block C Club, University of 
South Carolina 
FLORENCE: 
City Recreation Commission, 
and James C. Putnam 
GREENVILLE: 
Forest Hills Supper Club, R. K. 
and Mary Rickey, lessees, J. 
K. Mosely, and Sue Ellison, 
former Owner and Manager 
Harlem Theatre, Joe Gibson 
MARIETTA: 
“Bring on the Girls,”’ 
Don Meadors, Owner 
MOULTRIEVILLE: 
Wurthmann, George W., Jr. (of 
the Pavilion, Isle of Palms, 
South Carolina) 
MYRTLE BEACH: 
Hewlett, Ralph J. 


SPARTANBURG: 
Holcome, H. C. 


UNION: 
Dale Bros. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


LANE: 
Rainbow Gardens, and Andrew 
Pflaum 
SIOUX FALLS: 
Mataya, Irene 


Owner El 


and 


Circus 
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TENNESSEE 
CLARKSVILLE: 
Harris, William 
JOHNSON CITY: 
Burton, Theodore J. 


KNOXVILLE: 
Cavalcade on Ice, John J. 
Denton 
Grecal Enterprises (also known 
as Dixie Recording 


Henderson, 
NASHVILLE: 
Brentwood Dinner Club, and H. 
L. Waxman, Owner 
Carrethers, Harold 
Chavez, Chick 
Coconut Lounge Club, and 
Mrs. Pearl Hunter 


John 


Coure, Alexander 
Fessie, Bill 
Hayes, Billie and Floyd, Club 
Zanzibar 
Jackson, Dr. R. B. 
TEXAS 
AMARILLO: 
Mink Club, and Jack B. Drake 
AUSTIN: 


El Morrocco 

Von, Tony 

Williams, Mark, Promoter 
BEAUMONT: 


Bishop, E. W. 
BOLING: 
Fails, Isaac A., Manager Spot- 


light Band Booking Coopera- 
tive (Spotlight Bands Beok- 
ing and Orchestra Manage- 
ment Co.) 
CORPUS CHRISTI: 
Kirk, Edwin 
DALLAS: 

Embassy Club, Helen Askew, 
and James L. Dixon, Sr., co- 
owners 

Lee, Don, Owner of Script and 
Score Productions and Opera- 


tor of “Sawdust and Swing- 
time” 
Linskie (Skippy Lynn), Owner 
of Script and Score Pro- 
ductions and Operator of 
“Sawdust and Swingtime”’ 


May, Oscar P. and Harry E. 
Morgan, J. C. 

DENISON: 
Club Rendezvous 


EL PASO: 
Kelly, Everett 
Marlin, Coyal J, 
Bowden, Rivers 
Williams, Bill 
FORT WORTH: 
Clemons, James E. 
Famous Door, and Joe Earl, 


Operator 
Florence, F. A., Jr. 
Snyder, Chic 
Suipling, Howard 
GALVESTON: 
Evans, Bob 
Shiro, Charles 
GONZALES: 
Dailey Bros. Circus 
GRAND PRAIRIE: 
Club Bagdad, R. P. Bridges and 
Marian Teague, Operators 
HENDERSON: 
Wright, Robert 
HOUSION: 
Coats, Paul 
Jetson Oscar 
McMullen, E. L 
Revis, Bouldin 
Singleterry, J. A. 
World Amusements, Inc., Thos. 
A. Wood, President 
LEVELLAND: 
Collins, Dee 
LONGVIEW: 
Club 26 (formerly Rendezvous 
Club), and D. Holiman, 
Employer 


Ryan, A. L. 
MEXIA: 

Payne, M. D. 
PALESTINE: 

Earl, J. W. 

Griggs, Samuel 

Grove, Charles 
PARIS: 


Ron-Da-Voo, and Frederick J. 
Merkle, Employer 
PORT ARTHUR: 
Demland, William 
SAN ANGELO: 
Specialty Productions, Nelson 
Scott and Wallace Kelton 
SAN ANTONIO: 
Forrest, Thomas 
Leathy, J}. W. (Lee), 
M Dude Ranch Club 
Obledo, F. J. 
Rockin’ M Dude Ranch Club, 
and J. W. (Lee) Leathy 
VALASCO: 
Fails, Isaac A., Manager Spot- 
light Band Booking Coopera- 


Rockin’ 


tive (Spotlight Bands Book- 
ing and Orchestra Manage- 
ment Co.) 


. 
WACO: 
Corenfield, Lou 
WICHITA FALLS: 
Dibbles, C. 
Whatley, Mike 
VERMONT 
RUTLAND: 
Brock Hotel, and Mrs. Estelle 
Duffie, Employer 
VIRGINIA 
ALEXANDRIA: 
Commonwealth Club, Joseph 


Burko, and Seymour Spelman 
BUENA VISTA: 
Rockbridge Theatre 
DANVILLE: 
Fuller, J. H. 
FXMORE: 
Downing, J. Edward 
HAMPTON: 
Maxey, Terry 
LYNCHBURG: 
Bailey, Clarence A. 
MARTINSVILLE: 
Hutchens, M. E. 
NEWPORT NEWS: 
Isaac Burton 
McClain, B. 
Terry's Supper Club 
NORFOLK: 
Big Trzek Diner, Percy 
Simon, Proprietor 
Cashvan, Irwin 
Meyer, Morris 
Rohanna, George 
Winfree, Leonard 
PORTSMOUTH: 
Rountree, G. T. 
RICHMOND: 
American Legion Post No. 151 
Knight, Allen, Jr. 
Rendez-vous, and Oscar Black 
SUFFOLK: 
Clark, W. H. 
VIRGINIA BEACH: 
Bass, Milton 
Melody Inn (formerly Harry's 
The Spot), Harry L. Sizer, 
Jr., Employer 


White, William A. 
WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE: 
Harvison, R. S. 


908 Club, and Fred Baker 
Washington Social Club and 
Sirless Grove 
SPOKANE: 
Lyndel, Jimmy (James Delagel) 


WEST VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON: 
Club Congo, Paul Daley, Owner 
El Patio Boat Club, and Charles 
Powell, Operator 
White, Ernest B. 
HUNTINGTON: 
Brewer, D. C. 
INSTITUTE: 
Hawkins, 
LOGAN: 
Coats, A. J. 
MORGANTOWN: 
Niner, Leonard 
WHEELING: 
Mardi Gras 


Charles 


WISCONSIN 


BEAR CREEK: 

Schwacler, Leroy 

BOWLER: 
Reinke, Mr. and Mrs, 
GREEN BAY: 

Galst, Erwin 

Franklin, Allen 

Peasley, Charles W. 

GREENVILLE: 

Reed, Jimmie 

HAYWARD: 

The Chicago Inn, 
Louis ©. Runner, 
and Operator 

HURLEY: 

Club Francis, and James Fragcis 

Fontecchio, Mrs. Elcey, Club 
Fiesta 

LA CROSSE: 

Tooke, Thomas, and Little 

Dandy Tavern 
MILWAUKEE: 

Bethia, Nick Williams 

Continental Theatre Bar 

Cupps, Arthur, Jr. 

Dimaggio, Jerome 

Gentilli, Nick 

Manianci, Vince 

Rizzo, Jack D. 

Singers Rendezvous, and 
Sorce, Frank Balistrieri 
Peter Orlando 

Weinberger, A. J. 


and Mr. 
Owner 


Joe 
and 


NEOPIT: 
American Legion, Sam Dicken- 
son, Vice-Commander 
RACINE: 
Miller, Jerry 
RHINELANDER: 
Kane's Moens Lake Resort, 
and George A. Kane 
Kendall, Mr., Manager Holly 
Wood Lodge 
ROSHOLT: 
Akavickas, Edward 
SHEBOYGAN: 
Sicilia, N. 
SUN PRAIRIE: 
Hulsizer, Herb, Tropical 
Gardens 
Tropical Gardens, and Herb 
Hulsizer 
TOMAH: 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 
WISCONSIN RAPIDS: 
Brown Derby, and Lawrence 
Huber, Owner 


WYOMING 


CASPER: 
Derrick Inn, and Harry Barker, 
Manager 
CHEYENNE: 
Shy-Ann Nite Club, and Hazel 
Kline, Manager 
JACKSON HOLE: 
R. J. Bar, and C. L. Jensen 
ROCK SPRINGS: 
Smoke House Lounge, Del K. 
James, Employer 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON: 
Adelman, Ben 
Alvis, Ray C. 
Archer, Pat 
Blue Mirror 
Cabana Club, and Jack Staples 


China Clipper, Sam Wong, 
Owner 
Clore’s Musical Bar, and Jean 
Clore 


Club Ellington (D. E. Corp.), 
and Herb Sachs, President 
D. E. Corporation, and Herb 
Sachs 

duVal, Anne 

Five O-Clock Club, and Jack 
Staples, Owner 

Gold, Sol 

Hoberman, John Price, Pres. 
Washington Aviation Country 
Club 

Hoffman, Edward F., Hoffman's 
3 Ring Circus 

Kavakos, William, and Kavakos 


Club 

Kirsch, Fred 

Mansfield, Emanuel 

Moore, Frank, Owner Star 
Dust Club 

Murray, Lewis, and Lou and 


Alex Club, and Club Bengasi 
New Orleans Restaurant, and 
Nick Gaston, Proprietor 


O'Brien, John T. 

Perruso’s Restaurant, and Vito 
Perruso, Employer 

Purple Iris, Chris D. Cassi- 
mus and Joseph Cannon 

Quonset Inn, Inc., and 
Hing Wong 

Rayburn, E. 


Rittenhouse. Rev. H. B. 

Robinson, Robert L. 

Romany Room, Mr. Weintraub, 
Operator, and Wm. Biron, 
Manager 

Rosa, Thomas N. 

Rumpus Room, 
Cooke, Owner 

Smith, J. A. 

T. & W. Corporation, Al 
Simonds, Paul Mana 

Walters, Alfred 


CANADA 
ALBERTA 


CALGARY: 

Fort Brisbois Chapter of the 
Imeprial Order Daughters of 
the Empire 

Simmons, Gordon A. 


and Elmer 


EDMONTON: 

Eckersley, Frank J. C. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
VANCOUVER: 

Gaylorde Enterprises, and L. 


Carrigan, Manager 
H. Singer and Co. Enterprises, 
and H. Singer 


ONTARIO 
CHATHAM: 
Taylor, Dan 
COBOURG: 
International Ice Revue, Robt. 
White, Jerry Rayfield and J. 
J. Walsh 
GRAVENHURST: 
Summer Gardens, and James 
Webb 


GUELPH: 
Naval Veterans Association, and 
Louis C. Janke, President 
HAMILTON: 
Nutting, M. R., Pres. Merrick 
Bros. Circus (Circus Produc- 
tions, Ltd.) 


HASTINGS: 
Bassman, George, and Riverside 
Pavilion 
LONDON: 
Merrick Bros. Circus (Circus 
Productions, Ltd.), and M. 
R. Nutting, President 
SOUTH SHORE, 
MUSSELMAN’S LAKE: 
Glendale Pavilion, Ted Bing- 
ham 


NEW TORONTO: 
Leslie, George 
OTTAWA: 
Parker, Hugh 
OWEN SOUND: 
Thomas, Howard M. (Doc) 
PORT ARTHUR: 
Curtin, M. 


TORONTO: 
Ambassador and Monogram 
Records, Messrs. Darwyn 


and Sokoloff 

Habler, Peter 

Langbord, Karl 

Local Union 1452, CIO Steel 
Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee 

Miquelon, Y. 

Mitford, Bert 

Radio Station CHUM 

Wetham, Katherine 


QUEBEC 


DRUMMONDVILLE: 

Grenik, Maishall 

MONTREAL: 

Association des Concerts Clas- 
siques, Mrs. Edward Blouin, 
and Antoine Dufor 

Auger, Henry 

Beriau, Maurice, and LaSociete 
Artistique 

Coulombe, Charles 

Daoust, Hubert and Raymond 

Emond, Roger 

Haskett, Don (Martin York) 

LeRoy, Michel 

Lussier, Pierre 

Norbert, Henri 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 


Show 
POINTE-CLAIRE: 
Oliver, Wilham 
QUEBEC: 
Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 
QUEBEC CITY: 
LaChance, Mr. 
ST. JOHNS: 
Hotel Normandie 


SASKATCHEWAN 


REGINA: 
Judith Enterprises, and 
G. W. Haddad 


CUBA 


HAVANA: 
Sans Souci, M. Triay 


ALASKA 


ANCHORAGE: 
Capper, Keith 
FAIRBANKS: 
Casa Blanca, and A, G. Mul- 
doon 


Glen A. Elder (Glen Alvin) 


HAWAII 


HONOLULU: 
Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, Owner 
Pango Pango Club 
Thomas Puna Lake 
WAIKIKI» 
Walker, Jimmie, and Marine 
Restaurant at Hotel Del Mar 





MISCELLANEOUS 
Abernathy, George 
Alberts. Joe 
Al-Dean Circus, F. D. Freeland 
Andros, George D. 
Anthne, John 
Arwood, Ross 


Aulger, J. H., 
Aulger Bros. Stock Co. 
Bacon, Paul, Sports Enterprises, 
Inc., and Paul Bacon 
Ball, Ray, Owner All Star Hit 
Parade 


Baugh, Mrs. Mary 

Bert Smith Revue 

Bologhino, Dominick 

Bosserman, Herbert (Tiny) 

Brandhorst, E. 

Braunstein, B. Frank 

Bruce, Howard, Manager 
“Crazy Hollywood Co." 

Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the Dan 
Rice 3-Ring Circus 

Buffalo Ranch Wild West Circus, 
Art Mix, R. C. (Bob) Grooms, 
Owners and Managers 

Burns, L. L., and Partners 

Bur-Ton, John 


Carlson, Ernest 
Carroll, § 
Cheney, / 


Conway, Stewart 
Dale Bros. Circus 
Davis, Clarence 
Deviller, Donald 
DiCarlo, Ray 


Eckhart, Robert 
Edwards, James, of James Ed- 
wards Productions 


Feehan, Gordon F, 

Ferris, Mickey, Owner and Mgr. 
“American Beauties on Parade’ 

Finklestine, Harry 

Forrest, Thomas 

Friendship League of 
and A. L. Nelson 

Freich, Joz C. 


America, 


Gibbs, Charles 

Gilbert, Paul and Paula (Raye) 

Goldberg (Garrett), Samuel 

Goodenough, Johnny 

Garnes, C. M. 

George, Wally 

Gould, Hal 

Gutire, John A., Manager Rodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 
National of Muskogee, Okla. 

Hewlett, Ralph J. 

Hoffman, Edward F., 
Hoffman's 3-Ring Circus 

Hollander, Frank, 
D. C. Restaurant Corp. 

Horan, Irish 

Horn, O. B. 

Hoskins, Jack 

Howard, LeRoy 

Howe's Famous Hippodrome 
Circus, Arthur and Hyman 
Sturmak 

Huga, James 

International Ice Revue, Robert 
White, Jerry Rayfield and J. J. 
Walsh 


Johnson, Sandy 

Johnston, Clifford 

Jones, Charles 

Kay, Bert 

Kelton, Wallace 

Kimball, Dude (or Romaine) 

Kirk, Edwin 

Kosman, Hyman 

Larson, Norman J. 

Law, Edward 

Leveson, Charles 

Levin, Harry 

Lew Leslie and his “Blackbirds” 

McCarthy, E. J. 

McCaw, E. E., Owner 
Horse Follies of 1946 

McGowan, Everett 

Magee, Floyd 

Magen, Roy 

Mann, Paul 

Markham, Dewey ‘“Pigmeat” 

Matthews, John 

Maurice, Ralph 

Meeks, D. C. 

Merry Widow Company, Eugen 
Haskell, Raymond E. Mauro, 
and Ralph Paonessa. Manager; 

Miller, George E., Jr., forme 
Bookers License 1129 

Ken Miller Productions, and 
Ken Miller 

Miquelon, V. 

Montalvo, Santos 

N. Edward Beck, Employer 
Rhapsody on Ice 

New York Ice Fantasy Co., Scot 
Chalfant, James Blizzard and 
Henry Robinson, Owners 

Olsen, Buddy 

Osborn, Theodore 

O'Toole, J. T., Promoter 

Otto, Jim 

Ouellette, Louis 

Patterson, Charles 

Peth, Iron N. 

Pinter, Frank 

Rayburn, Charles 

Rayfield, Jerry 


Rea, John 
Redd, Murray 
Reid, R. R. 


Rhapsody on Ice, and N. Edw 
Beck, Employer 

Roberts, Harry E. 
or Doc Mel Roy) 

Robertson, T. E., 
Robertson Rodeo, Inc. 

Ross, Hal J., Enterprises 

Salzmann, Arthur (Art Henry) 

Sargent, Selwyn G. 

Scott, Nelson 

Singer, Leo, Singer's Midgets 

Six Brothers Circus, and 
George McCall 

Smith, Ora T. 

Specialty Productions 

Stevens Bros. Circus, and Rober 
A. Stevens, Manager 

Stone, Louis, Promoter 

Stover, William 

Straus, George 

Summerlin, Jerry (Marrs) 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rode 
Show 


Tabar, Jacob W. 
Taylor, R. J. 
Thomas, Mac 
Travers, Albert A. 
Waltner, Marie, Promoter 
Ward, W. W. 
Watson, N. C. 
Weills, Charles 
White, George 
White, Robert 
Williams, Cargile 
Williams, Frederick 
Wilson, Ray 
Young, Robert 


(Hap Roberts 








UNFAIR LIST of the A. F. M 


INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 
HOTELS, Etc. 


This List is alphabeti- 


cally arranged in States, 


Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ALABAMA 


MOBILE: 
Cargyle, Lee, and his Orchestra 
New Plaza, and Wm. Appling 


ARIZONA 
PHOENIX: 
Plantation Ballroom 


ARKANSAS 


HOT SPRINGS: 
Forest Club, and Haskell Hard- 
age, Prop. 
Majestic Hotel 
LITTLE ROCK: 
Albert Pike Hotel 


Grady Manning Hotel 
LaFayette Hotel 
Marion Hotel 


CALIFORNIA 


BEVERLY HILLS: 

White, William B, 
BIG BEAR LAKE: 

Cressman, Harry E, 
CULVER CITY: 

Mardi Gras Ballroom 
MARYSVILLE: 

Moonlight Hall, and Joe and 

Rosemary Roman 

PINOLE: 

Pinole Brass Band, and Frank 

E. Lewis, Director 

PITTSBURG: 

Litrenta, Bennie (Tiny) 
SACRAMENTO: 

Capps, Roy, Orchestra 
SAN DIEGO: 

E] Cajon Band 
SAN FRANCISCO: 

Kelly, Noel 


Jones, Cliff 

Southern Pacific American 
Legion Post Band 

Southern Pacific Club Band 


SAN LUIS OBISPO: 
Seaton, Don 
SAN PABLO: 
Backstage Club 
SANTA ROSA, LAKE COUNT!: 
Rendezvous 
TULARE: 
T DES Hall 


COLORADO 


DENVER: 
Farrell, Frankie and his 
Orchestra 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
Aerie 2063 
LOVELAND: 
Westgate Ballroom 
RIFLE: 
Wiley, Leland 


CONNECTICUT 


Freitas, Carl (also known as An- DANIELSON: 


thony Carle) 


Pine House 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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GROTON: 
Swiss Villa 
HARTFORD: 
Buck’s Tavern, 
Lucco, Prop. 
MOOSUP: 
American Legion 
Club 91 
MYSTIC: 
Alpine Club, Inc., and 
Peter Balescracci 
NORWICH: 
Polish Veteran’s Club 
Wonder Bar, and 
Bernier, Owner 


Frank S. De- 


Roger A. 


DELAWARE 


WILMINGTON: : 
Brandywine Post No. 12, Ameri- 


1 Legion 
Cousin Lee and his Hill Billy 
Band 
Laskin, Charles 
FLORIDA 


CLEARWATER: 
Crystal Bar 
sical Ba 


ar 
Sea Horse Grill and Bar 


HALLANDALE: 
Ben's Place, Charles Dreisen 


KEY WEST: 
nico Bar, and Artura Boza 


SARASOTA: 


Mi 


" 
Del 


* Club 
TAMPA: 
( i Oregon, Oscar Leon, 
Manager 
GEORGIA 


MACON: 
Jay, A. Wingate 
Lowe, Al 
Weather, Jim 
SAVANNAH: 
Sportsmen's Club, Ben J. Alex- 


ander 
IDAHO 
BOISE: 
Simmons, Mr. and Mrs. James 
L. (known as Chico and 
Connie) 


TWIN FALLS: 
Radio Rendezvous 


ILLINOIS 


CAIRO: 
The Spet, Al Dennis, Prop. 
CALUMET CITY: 
lumet City Memorial 
0, American Legion 
CHICAGO: 
Kryl, Bohumir, and his Sym- 
phony Orchestra 
Samezyk, Casimir, Orchestra 
GALESBURG: 
Carson's Orchestra 
Mecker'’s Orchestra 
Towsend Club No. 2 
JACKSONVILLE: 
Chalet Tavern, 
Hotel 
LOSTANT: 
Rendezvous Club, and Murry 
Funk, Manager 
MARISSA: 
Triefenbach Brothers Orchestra 
OLIVE BRANCH: 
44 Club, and Harold Babb 
ONEIDA: 
Rova Amvet Hall 
QUINCY: 
Kent, Porter 
STERLING: 
Bowman, John E. 
Sigman, Arlie 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON: 
Adams Tavern, 
Owner 
Romany 
MUNCIE: 
Delaware County Fair 
uncie Fair Association 
SOUTH BEND: 
DFV German 


WHITING: 


Post 


n the Illinois 


John Adams 


Grill 


Club 


Lodge 1189, Loyal 


Order of Moose 


IOWA 

BOONE: 

Miner's Hall 
CEDAR FALLS: 

Armory Ballroom 

Women's Club 
COUNCIL BLUFFS: 

Smoky Mountain Rangers 
DIKE: 

Memorial Hall 
DUBUQUE: 

Holy Trinity School 
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FILLMORE: 
Fillmore School Hall 


KEOKUK: 

Kent, Porter 
KEY WEST: 

Ray Hanten Orchestra 
PEOSTA: 

Peosta Hall 
WEBSTER CITY: 

Loyal Order of Moose Lodge 

735, J. E. Black 

ZWINGLE: 

Zwingle Hall 


KANSAS 


ARKANSAS CITY: 
Twilight Dance 
CHENEY: 
Sedgwick County Fair 
EL DORADO: 
Loc Mor Club 
TOPEKA: 
Boley, Don, Orchestra 
Downs, Red, Orchestra 
Vinewood Dance Pavilion 
WICHITA: 
Campbell, Pauline M. (Polly) 
Carey, Harold, Combo 
Cowboy Inn 
Eagles Lodge 
Flamingo Club 
KFBI Ranch Boys 
KFH Ark Valley Boys 
KWBB Western Swing Band 
Mills, Alonzo, Orchestra 
Peckham, Lucia, Orchestra 
Polar Bear 
Schulze, Frank J. 
Stein, M. Loreen 
Sullivan Independent Theatres, 
Civic, Crawford, Crest, 
Eighty-One Drive-In, Fifty- 
Four Drive-In, Tower, West 
Theatres 


KENTUCKY 


ASHLAND: 
Amvets Post No. 11, and Carl 
(Red) Collins, Manager 
BOWLING GREEN: 
Jackman, Joe L. 
Wade, Golden G. 
MAYFIELD: 
Fancy Farms 
Cash 


LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS: 

Opera House Bar 

Five O'Clock Club 

Forte, Frank 

418 Bar and Lounge, 
Bresnahan, Prop. 

Fun Bar 

Gunga Den, Larry LaMarca, 


Club 


Picnic, W. L. 


and Al 


Prop. 
Happy Landing Club 
Moulin Rouge, and Elmo 


Badon, Proprietor 
Treasure Chest Lounge 
Wright, Joe, Joe Wright's 

Lounge 

SHREVEPORT: 
Capitol Theatre 
Maiestic Theatre 
Strand Theatre 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 
Blue Room, of the Mayfair 
Hotel 
Knowles, Nolan F. 
Music Corp.) 
State Theatre 
Summit 
EASTON: 
Startt, Lou and his Orchestra 


HAGERSTOWN: 


(Aetna 


Audubon Club, M. I. Patter- 
son, Manager 
Hanes, Reynolds S. 
Rabasco. C. A., and Baldwin 
Cate 
MASSACHUSETTS 
HELLINGHAM: 
Silver Lake Cafe 
EASTHAMPTON: 
Manhattan Club, and Fred 
kK in, Owner 
FALL RIVER: 


fee Theatre 
Latin Quarter, 
Gaudreau 
GARDNER: 
Florence Rangers Band 
Hevwood-Wakefield Band 
LYNN: 
Pickfair Cafe, Rinaldo Cheve- 
-ini. Prop. 
METHUEN: 

Central Cafe, and Messrs. Yana- 
konis, Driscoll and Gagnon, 
Owners and Managers 

NEW BEDFORD: 

Polka, The, and Louis Garston, 

Owner 


and Henry 


SPENCER: 
Spencer Fair, 
Reardon 
WEST WARREN: 
Quabog Hotel, 
Operator 
WEST YARMOUTH: 
Silver Sea Horse, 
bin, Operator 
WORCESTER: 
Gedymin, Walter 
Theatre-in-the-Round, and Alan 
Gray Holmes 


MICHIGAN 


HOUGHTON LAKE: 
Johnson Cocktail Lounge 
Johnson’s Rustic Dance Palace 
INTERLOCHEN: 
National Music Camp 
ISHPEMING: 
Congress Bar, aud Guid 
Bonetti, Proprietor 
MARQUETTE: 
Johnston, Martiu M 
MIDLAND: 
Eagles Club 
NEGAUNEE, 
Bianchi Bros. 
Peter Bianchi 
PORT HURON: 
Lakeport Dance Hall 


MINNESOTA 


DEER RIVER: 
Hi-Hat Club 
MINNEAPOLIS: 
Milkes, C. C. 
Twin City Amusement Co., and 
Frank W. Patterson 
Stone, David 
PERHAM: 
Paul's Tavern 
ST. PAUL: 
Burk, Jay 
Twin City Amusement Co., and 


and Bernard 
Dudek, 


Viola 


and Joe Go- 


Orchestra, and 


Frank W. Patterson 
MISSISSIPPI 
JACKSON: 


Patio Club, and Jimmy Skinner, 
Operator 


MISSOURI 
KANSAS CITY: 
Coates, Lou, Orchestra 
El Capitan Tavern, Marvin 
King, Owner 
Gay Fad Club, and Johnny 


Young, Owner and Prop. 
Green, Charles A. 
Mell-O-Lane Ballroom, and 
Leonard (Mell-O-Lane) Rob- 


inson 
Playhouse, and 
Proprietor 
Tuckertown Rascals 
POPLAR BLUFF: 
Lee, Duke Doyle, and his Or- 
chestra ‘‘The Brown Bombers"’ 


ST. JOSEPH: 
Rock Island Hall 


Mike Manzella, 


MONTANA 


GREAT FALLS: 
Civic Center Theatre, and Clar- 
ence Golder 


HAVRE: 
Havre Theatre, Emil Don Tigny 
SHELBY: 
Alibi Club, and Alan Turk 
NEBRASKA 


GRAND ISLAND: 
Platt-Deutsche Society 
HASTINGS: 
Brick Pile 
LINCOLN: 
lbance-Mor 
OMAHA: 
Baker Advertising Company 


Benson Legion Post Club 

Eagles Club 

Logan School of Music, Dr. 
Noel Logan, Director 

VFW Club 

Whitney, John B. 

NEVADA 
ELY: 

Little Casino Bar, and Frank 

Pace 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
BOSCAWEN: 
Coiby’s Orchestra, Myron Colby, 
Leader 


PITTSFIELD: 


Pittsfield Community Band, 
George Freese, Leader 
WARNER: 
Flanders’ Orchestra, Hugh 


Flanders, Leader 


NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTIC CITY: 
Mossman Cafe 


Surf Bar 
CAMDEN: 
Polish American Citizens Club 
St. Lucius Choir of St. Joseph's 
Parish 
CAPE MAY: 
Congress Hall, and Joseph 
Uhler, Proprietor 


CLIFTON: 
Boeckmann, Jacob 
CRESSKILL: 
Merritt Club 
DENVILLE: 
Young, Buddy, Orchestra 
EATONTOWN: 
Phil’s Turf Club 
ELIZABETH: — 
Coral Lounge, 
Owner 
HACKETTSTOWN: 
Hackettstown 
JERSEY CITY: 
Band Box Agency, 
cinto, Director 
LODI: 
Peter J's 
MAPLEWOOD: 
Maplewood Theatre 
MONTCLAIR: 
Montclair Theatre 
MORRISTOWN: 
Community Theatre 
Jersey Theatre 
Palace Theatre 
Park Theatre 
NETCONG: 
Kiernan’s Restaurant, and Frank 
Kiernan, Prop. 
OAK RIDGE: 
Van Brundt, Stanley, Orchestra 
PASSAIC: 
Blue Room, and Mr. Jaffe 
Botany Mills Band 
ROCHELLE PARK: 


Swiss Chalet 


Mrs. Agresta, 


Vince Gia- 


NEW MEXICO 


CARLSBAD: 
Lobby Club 


RUIDOSO: 
Davis Bar 


NEW YORK 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR: 


Briar Oaks Restaurant 

Thomas O'Brien 
BRONX: 

Aloha Inn, Pete Mancuso Pro- 
prietor and Carl Raniford, 
Manager 

Revolving Bar, and Mr. Alex 
ander, Prop. 

BROOKLYN: 

All Ireland Ballroom, Mrs. 
Paddy Griffen and Mr. 
Patrick Gillespie 

BUFFALO: 

Hall, Art 

Jesse Clipper Post No. 430, 
American Legion 


Lafayetete Theatre 
Vells, Jack 
Williams, 


Williams, 
CATSKILL: 


Buddy 
Ossian 


NEW YORK CITY: 

Disc Company of Americ 
(Asch Recordings) 

Embassy Club, and Martin Na- 
tale, Vice-Pres., East 57th St., 
Amusement Corp. 

Manor Record Co., and Irving 
N. Berman 

Morales, Cruz 

Richman, William L. 

Traemer's Restaurant 

Willis, Stanley 


NORFOLK: 


Joe’s Bar and Grill, and Joseph 
Briggs, Prop 


OLEAN: 


Rollerland Rink 


PEEKSKILL: 


Washington Tavern, and 
Barney L'Amato, Proprietor 


PORTCHESTER: 


Jewish Community Center 


RAVENA: 


VFW Ravena Band 


Fireman’s Band ROCHESTER: 


Mack, Henry, and City Hall 
Cafe, and Wheel Cafe 


SALAMANCA: 


Lime Lake Grill 
State Restaurant 


SCHENECTADY: 


Polish Community Home 
(PNA Hall) 


SYRACUSE: 


Alhambra Roller Rink, and 
Gene Miller 


UTICA: 


Russell Ross Trio, and Salva- 
tore Coriale, leader, Frank Fi- 
carra, Angelo Ficarra 

Scharf, Roger, and his Orches- 
tra 

Vertura’s Restaurant, and Rufus 
Ventura 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ASHEVILLE: 


Propes, Fitzhough Lee 


KINSTON: 


Parker, David 


WILMINGTON: 


Village Barn, and K. A. Lebto, 


Owner 
OHIO 
AKRON: 
Ghent Road Inn 


Club 


German-American 


ALLIANCE: 


Lexington Grange Hall 


AUSTINBURG: 


Jewel's Dance Hall 


CANTON: 


Palace Theatre 


CINCINNATI: 


Cincinnati Country Club 
Fort Mitchell Country Club 
Highland Country Club 
Steamer Avalon 

Summit Hills Country Club 
Twin Oaks Country Club 


COLUMBUS: 


Fraternal Order of Eagles. 
Aerie 297 


DAYTON: 


The Ring, Maura Paul, Op. 


GENEVA: 


Blue Bird Orchestra, and Larry 
Parks 
Municipal Building 


Jones, Stevie, and his Orchestra GIRARD: 


CERES: 
Coliseum 
COHOES: 
Sports Arena, and Charles Gup- 
tll 
COLLEGE POINT, L. I. 
Muchler’s Hall 
ELMIRA: 
Hollywood Restaurant 
ENDICOTT: 
The Casino 
GENEVA: 
\tom Bar 
Holiday Inn 
HARRISVILLE: 
Cheesman, Virgil 
HUDSON: 
New York Villa Restaurant, 
and Hazel Unson, Proprietor 
JEFFERSON VALLEY: 
Nino's Italian Cuisine 
KENMORE: 
Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, in- 
cluding Colvin Theatre 
KINGSTON: 
Killmer, Parl, and his Orches- 
tra (Lester Marks) 
MECHANICVILLE: 
Cole, Harold 
MOHAWK: 
Hurdic, Leslie, and Vineyards 
Dance Hall 
MOUNT VERNON: 
Hartley Hotel 


VFW Band, Post 419 


HARRISBURG: 


Harrisburg Inn 
Hubba-Hubba Night Club 


IRONTON: 


American Legion, Post 59, and 
Mack Lilly, Commander 

Club Riveria 

Colonial Inn, 
Corn 


and Dustin E, 


JEFFERSON: 


Larko’s Circle L Ranch 


LIMA: 


Billger, Lucille 


MASSILLON: 


VFW 


MILON: 


Andy's, Ralph Ackerman Mgr 


NORTH LIMA: 


Smith, Chuck, Orchestra 


PAINESVILLE: 


Slim Luse and _ his 


Rangers 


Swinging 


PIERPONT: 


Lake, Danny. Orchestra 


RAVENNA: 


Ravenna Theatre 


RUSSEL’S POINT: 


Indian Lake Roller Rink, and 


Harry Lawrence, Owner 


VAN WERT: 


Elks 
Don, 


. Fo, 
Underwood, 
Orchestra 


and his 


YOUNGSTOWN: 


Shamrock Grille Night Club, 
and Joe Stuphar 


OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA CITY: 
Bass, Al, Orchestra 
Ellis, Harry B., Orchestra 
Hughes, Jimmy, Orchestra 


Palladium Ballroom, and Irvin 
Parker 
Orwig, William, Booking Agent 
VINITA: 
Rodeo Association 


OREGON 
GRANTS PASS 
Fruit Dale Grange 
SAMS VALLEY: 
Sams Valley Grange, Mr. 
fley, Grange Master 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ANNVILLE: 
Washington Band 
ASHLAND: 
VFW Home Association 
Post 7654 
BARTONSVILLE: 
Hotel Bartonsvill 
BEAVER FALLS: 
White Township wm 
BIG RUN: 
Big Run Inn 
CARBONDALE: 
Loftus Playground Drum Corps, 
and Max Levine, President 
DUPONT: 
Cameo Cafe 
FALLSTON: 
Brady's Run Hotel 
Valley Hotel 
FORD CITY: 
Atlantic City 
FREEDOM: 
Sully’s Inn 
JERSEY SHORE: 
Riverview Ranch 
NEW BRIGHTON: 
Brady's Run Hotel 
Broadway Tavern 
NEW CASTLE: 
Hote . and 
Frank Giaramarino 
NEW KENSINGTON: 
Gable Inn 
OLD FORGE: 
Club 17 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Dupree, Hiram 
PITTSBURGH: 
Club 22 
New Penn Inn, Louis, Alex and 
Jim Passarella, Props. 
READING: 
Baer, Stephen S., Orchestra 
ROULETTE: 
Brewer, Edgar, Roulette House 
SCRANTON: 
Yarrish's Cafe 
SHAMOKIN: 
Shamokin Dam Fire Co. 
SUMMER HILL: 


Pef- 


Int 


Gables 


Summer Hill Picnic Grounds, 
and Paul De Wald, Super- 
intendent 

WILKINSBURG: 


Lunt, Grace 


RHODE ISLAND 


NEWPORT: 
Frank Simmons and his 
Orchestra 
WOONSOCKET: 
Jacob, Valmore 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


CHARLESTON: 
Five O'Clock Club, and 
Mose Sabel 
FOLLY BEACH: 
Folly Pier 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


SCOTLAND: 
Scotland Commercial Club 


TENNESSEE 


BRISTOL: 
Knights of Templar 
CHATTANOOGA: 
Alhambra Shrine 
HUMBOLDT: 
Strawberry Festival 
NASHVILLE: 


Stein, Abe 


TEXAS 


BEEVILLE: 
Beeville Country Club 
CORPUS CHRISTI: 
Al Hardy and Band 
The Lighthouse 
Santikos, Jimmie 
FORT WORTH: 
Crystal Springs Pavilion, H. H. 
Cunningham 
PORT ARTHUR: 
DeGrasse, Lenore 
SAN ANGELO: 
Club Acapulco 
SAN ANTONIO: 
La Rhumba Club, Oscar 
Rodriguez, Operator 


Association 


45 





VIRGINIA 


BRISTOL: 
Knights of Templar 
NEWPORT NEWS: 
Heath, Robert 
Off Beat Club 
Victory Supper Club 
NORFOLK: 
Panella, Frank J., Clover Farm 
and Dairy Stores 
RICHMOND: 
Starlight Club, 
Eddleton, Owner 
ator 
ROANOKE: 
Krisch, Adolph 


WASHINGTON 
DAYTON: 

Fraternal Order of Eagles 
SEATTLE: 


Tuxedo 
WEST VIRGINIA 
CHARLESTON: 


Savoy Club, ‘‘Flop"’ Thompson 
and Louie Risk, Operators 


und) =William 
and Oper- 


Club, C. Battee, Owner 


FAIRMONT: 
Amvets, Post No. 1 
Gay Spot, and Adda Davis and 
Howard Weekly 
West End Tavern, and 
A. B. Ullom 
KEYSTONE: 


Calloway, Franklin 


PARKERSBURG: 
ley, R. D. 


WISCONSIN 
APPLETON: 


Kochne's Hall 
BEAVER DAM: 
Beaver Dam American Legion 
Band, Frederick A. Parfrey 


BELOIT: 
Beloit Recreation Band, and Don 
Cuthbert 


BLOOMINGTON: 
McLane, Jack, Orchestra 


BOSCOBEL: 
Miller, Earl 
Peckham, Harley 
Sid Earl Orchestra 


CANADA 


MANITOBA 
BRANDON: 

Palladium Dance Hall 

ONTARIO 


CUMBERLAND: 
Maple Leaf Hall 


KINGSVILLE: 
Lakeshore Terrace Gardens, and 


COTTAGE GROVE: 
Cottage Grove Town Hall, John 
Galvin, Operator 
CUSTER: 
People’s Tavern and Dance Hall, 
and Mrs. Truda 
DURAND: 
Weiss Orchestra 
EAU CLAIRE: 
Conley's Nite Club 
Wildwood Nite Club, and 
John Stone, Manager 


KENOSHA: a S. McManus and 
Julius Bloxdorf Tavern = 
Petrifying Springs Club House NIAGARA FALLS: 
NORTH FREEDOM: Niagara Falls Memorial Bugle 
American Legion Hall (or Trumpet) Band 
OREGON: Radio Station CHVC, Howard 
Village Hall Bedford, President and 
PARDEEVILLE: — 
Fox River Valley Boys Orchestra TORONTO: 
REWEY: Muttord, Bert 
High School Echo Recording Co., and 
Town Hall Clement Hambourg 
SOLDIER'S GROVE: Three Hundred Club 
Gorman, Ken, Band QUEBEC 
STOUGHTON: “2 . 
Stoughton Country Club, Dr. BERTHIER: 
O. A. Gregerson, Pres. Chateau Berthelet 
TREVOR: BERTHIERVILLE: 
Stork Club, and Mr. Aide Manoir Berthier, and Bruce 


TWO RIVERS: Cardy, Manager 


Club 42, and Mr. Gauger, Mgt. ywONTREAL: 


Timms Hall and Tavern Village Barn, and O. Gaucher 
WESTFIELD: and L. Gagnon 
O'Neil, Kermit and Ray, 


QUEBEC: 
Canadian and 
ing Agency 
L'Auberge Des Quatre Chemins, 
and Adrien Asselin, Prop. 


SHERBROOKE: 
Sherbrooke Arena 


Orchestra 
WISCONSIN RAPIDS: 


Gross, Quesnal and Louis 


WYOMING 
LARAMIE: 
Stevens, Sammy 


American Book- 


MEXICO 


MEXICO CITY: 
Marin, Pablo, 
Orchestra 


DISTRICT OF 


COLUMBIA and his Tipica 


WASHINGTON: 
Star Dust Club, Frank Moore, 





Proprietor 
Wells, Jack 


HAWAII 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Kryl, Bohumir and his Symphony 


HONOLULU: Orchestra 
49th State Recording Co. Marvin, Eddie 
Kewalo Inn Wells, Jack 












































FOR SALE—Pedler Eb alto clarinet, covered holes, 
wit case, $300.00 (used) W. D. Simmons, 
FOR SALE or EXCHANGE.) 8s rat iins 
FOR SALE—Genuine Carl Friedrich Pfretzschner 
- = violin, (1690), $400; also (used) classical or- 
chestrations L. H. Bartos, 908 DeKalb St., 
FOR SALE—Model 22 Lyon and Healy Harp, Norristown, Pa, 
used. G. V. Wilder, Chardon, Ohic FOR SALE—(Used) combo dance library’ of 
FOR SALE—Richard wooden concert piccolo, aoe on iss — oF a ay Sees arene 
sterling silver keys, gold springs, closed G; Thythm; also tenor, trumpet, trombone, rhythm or 
price $100.00. William Heinrich, 1125 Grand ar a ito sax, trombone, rhythm, $1.50 each. 
Concourse, New York 52, N. Y. Mt astleberry, 3018 Washington St., Vicks- 
_ — ury s 
FOR SALE—Plateau system English horn, reso- FOR SALE—Loree oboe d'amore in Robert 
nance F key, good scale and tone; $500.00. A. S. Rakicts tenes. teth esak, kale Gene. 300 
Ronchetti, 5909 Dale Drive S. I Atlanta, Ga. Mr Wunns n, Houst« a ( Texas = . 
FOR SALE—Leedy vi me, used, 24) octave; FOR SALE—String bass, Ital.an; also French bass 
3125.00. ° Charles LoCascio, 3716 Colonial Ave., bow; E-flat C. G. Conn tuba; all used Vincent 
Norfolk 8, Va. DeFulvio, 666 Rhinelander Ave., Bronx 60, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—One white metal 8-D C. G. Conn FOR SALE—Used “C" flute, silver, open holes, 
double horn, used; $500.00 Frank DePolis, French model, closed G sharp, A-440, made by 
13 Federal St., Philadelphia 4 4 _ Coesnon & Ce Paris, France; $105.00 Ce Be 
FOR SALE—Conn valve trombone, over Schorsct 100¢ Prospect Road Pittsburgh 27, Pa. 





mando cello, tuba, 





























hauled, with case; $125.00 3 slide FOR SALE—Harp bass violin, 
trombone with case; $75.00. Library of 60 tunes baritone, chimes, rhumba drums, Chinese gongs, 
wranged for trumpet tenor, rhythm Messner Swiss bells, bulb horns, ringside gongs, sound 
recorder with phone radio and ! $55.00. effects, violins, Vega lute, harp-guitar, musical 
Courtois trumpet M.L. bore with case; $130.0 washboards, trap drums, Italian automobile. Emil 
1 ar Roeder, 1700 North Lima St., Dobos, 2717 Harris Ave., Norwood, Ohio 
FOR SALE—Strin small 34 size, Italian 
$125.00; also German bow made by Steinman, 
$30.00 both — used. Murray Grodner, 66-15 
Wetherole St., Rego Park 74, L. I. Phone: 
Twining 7-2614 
FOR SALE—Matched 


Buffet (one 
fine condition 


Chapel St 


FOR SALE—F; 








new cboony 
Iso German flat back 





finger board, top cut « 


“WANTED 








oth used by WANTED—Laje model Buescher baritone sax in 














present owner Bob Manzi, 4301 Edson Ave., good playable condition. Sidney Katz, 1184 
Brona 66, N.Y. FA +807? ‘ Cromwell Ave., Bronx 52, N. Y. Ludlow 8-2944. 
FOR SALE—Penzel Mueller Artist B-flat clarinet, © WANTED—Fb contra bass saxophone. Les Flound- 
(used), recently factory adjusted, seven rings, ers, 5635 Upland Way, Philadelphia 31, Pa 
cighteen keys, $150.00. Byron Streett, 5 Corinthian ews - 
Lane, Marblehead Neck, Mass WANTED—One copy for band, ‘‘Three Dances 
from the Bartered Bride,’* by Smetana, arranged 
FOR SALE—Used F. N. Voirin bow, octagonal, by Tom Clark, published by G. Schirmer. Phila- 
Pernambuco Wood, dark chocolate color, ebony delphia Police & Fire Band, 1028 Greenwich St., 
frog with silver trimmings, ivory tip, ebony button Philadelphia, Pa 


with 2 silver rings. Macy Gordon, 


269 Broadway, 





WANTED—Fine string bass, preferably Italian or 











) ) m5 > \? : “- ° 
Passaic, N. J. Phone: PR 9-1754 or PR 8-0210 French Murray Grodner, 66-15 Wetherole St., 
— » = "he e- » 7.9, 
FOR SALE—English concertina Lachenal Fdeo- Rego Park 74, L. I. Phone: Twining 7-2614 
phone, 64 keys Amboyna xylophone, chimes, WANTED—Fine viola, prefer 16 inch body length 
one string violin, violin and cello bows, King or less with fine tone, for professional, send 
Saxello: all used (owner retired) John Dean, 2 description, etc., to: Robert Oppellette, 1025 East 


Burgess Ave., North Fairhaven, Mass. 
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Washington Ave., Iowa City, lowa,. 





AT LIBERTY 





AT LIBERTY—Arranger, specializing in big band 
writing. Hy Schindell, 2515 East 24th St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AT LIBERTY—Alto 





sax-clarinet, double on flute, 


good tone, draft exempt, single, available at 
once. E. DelGiudial, 136 Oak St., Paterson, N. J. 
Phone: Lambert 3-049] 





AT LiBERTY—German immigrant, 270 card, trom- 

bonist, experienced in opera and symphony 
(10 years), age 36, married, seeks association with 
philharmonic or symphony orchestra, Karl Lenk, 
505 West Blodgett St., Marshfield, Wis. 


AT LIBERTY—Accordion, piano, 





Novachord (with 


own Novachord), sing. Wish to join small 
group. Matt Thomas, 721 22nd St., Union City, 
N. J Phone: Union 6-6615. Local 256 card. 





AT LIBERTY—Pianist, wide experience, 802 card, 


concert, show, dance, wishes association with 
A-l group for Florida work. H. S. Forman, 226 
West 50th St., New York 19, N. Y. CO 5-5070. 





double on Spanish-Ha- 
waian and bass, experienced in trio or orches- 
tra work, read or fake, draft exempt. Al Dan- 
ver, 212 North Market St., Frederick, Md. Phone. 
AT LIBERTY—Harpist, 
nation or able to play 
dining room, thoroughly 


AT LIBERTY—Guutarist, 





interested joining com- 
alone, hotel, cocktail 
experienced the- 





lounge, 

ure, radio, symphony and dance units, excellent 
ikground, free to travel. Viola Swaan, 285 
Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. Academy 2- 
7512. 

AT LIBERTY—Copyist, 3 years radio and TV, 
also orchestrate, will relocate, travel or cor- 


respond. John Donahue, 91 Beekman Ave., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y Phone: 4-3817. 


SUSPENSIONS, EXPULSIONS, 
ERASURES 








SUSPENSIONS 

Bethlehem, Pa., Local 411—Paul J. Alexy, Nor- 
man H. Clarke, Lucille F. Driver, Robert J. 
Dubbs, Thomas F. Franczak, B. Dale Haas, Robert 
L. Hoppes, William D. Jones, Joseph G. Kuhar, 
Marvin R. Layton, Edward J. Leonard, Anthony J. 
Mattos, Jr., Elwood C. Muthard, Allen Peters, 
Leonard P. Stahl, Charles M. Terry, Jr. 


Daytona Beach, Fla., Local 601—Wylie L. Har- 
rell 

Danville, Ull., Local 90—Harry 
Griffin, Ralph D. Smutz. 

Denver, Colo., Local 20—W. Gene Bender, Van 


Griffin, Helen 


Barrymore. Rudy Benoit, Allen Briggs, Melvin C, 
Brady, James Luevano, Martin Luevano, Tony 
Luevano, Frank A. Noble, Homer Kay Price, 


Howard L. Roberts, Eddie Rosenfeldt 

Elizabeth, N. §., Local 151—William Burns, Sam 
Cureton, Henry Stahll, Jesse Salee. 

Jersey City, N. J., Local 526—Richard Merwede. 

Jamestown, N. Y Local 134—Mrs. Marjory 
Dowd, Edward Peterson, Ernest J. Diers, Sr., 
Roger Shaw 

Long Beach, Calif., Local 
Amos Carpenter, James DeCoursey, 
Gonzales, Herbert Guthmann, 
Oliver, Skip Taylor (Richard 
John Travanti, William Voltmer. 

Larchmont, N. Y., Local 38 
nato, Richard Levister, Frank 
nick Fidelibus. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73—Robert K. Ander- 


353—Charles Berry, 
tobt. Foreschle, 

Chris 
Martgan), 


Fortu- 
Dome- 


Gertrude 
Minithino, 


son, A. Russell Barton, Charles L. Beasley, Wil- 
bert L. Berg, Woodson Bush, Cliff Caya, Harry 
D. Conner, Robert Dahl, Richard DeLonais, Ken- 
neth R. Fisk, Roger Leigh Groff, Quentin D. 
Hartwick, Howard Hogan, L. W. Inda, Merrill 
Jacobson. Robert M. Johnson, Gene Laguban, Den- 
nis E. Lane, Kenneth McKenzie, Al Magnus, 
Arma Milch, Sara Murdock, Harry V. Norling, Roy 
S. Nowack, Harry W. Olson, Thomas Plehal, 
Eugene Pool, Robert G. Rieschl, Ray Rose, Sally 
Saylin, Dean ¢ Simmons, Thomas G. Thomas, 
A. C. Wellunsche Bick Winston, Clifford Ma- 
Mere. 

Montreal, P. Q., Canada, Local 406—Roger 


Colpron, Charles Houdret. 

Mobile, Ala., Local 407—Homer Hendri David 
Earl Holland, James Johnson, Oris Kimbro, Ed- 
ward L. McKay. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., Local 703—LeRoy Parks, 





J. D. Almon, J. P. Luper, Alvin Smith. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Rita Brandt, Jack 
Charamella, Robert L. Denny, John W. Fix, 
Harvey W. Gray, Albert F. Griffith, Griffith O. 
Howe, Frank Iannone, Bernice E. Jones, Fmile 
McCullough, Joseph C. Martin, John C. Melady, 
David Ff Moore, Albert J. Peschka, Edward 
F. Reidell, James Schrader (Jimmy Shay), Rich- 
ard D. Schroeder, Floyd N. Serafin, Jack 
Sowko, Paul M. Wright, Theodore Yesionek, 
Pittsfield, Mass., Local 109—R. Carlotto, G. 
Harmon. 


Peoria, Il., Local 26—Pauline A. Ebersole. 


St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Elmo F. Bickhart, 
John C. Bullard, Robert E. Byrnes, Paul E. 
Cephas, Joseph N. Chambers, Milton M. Cheno- 
weth, James E. Dougherty, Ervin G. Friemuth, 
Frank C. Genisot, Fred L. Jennie, Jr., Richard 
L. Kirchoff, Peter“ Krogseng, Clayton D. Mc- 
Grath, James A. Martini, Otto F. Mottl, Harry 
V. Norling, Merrill K. Otnes, James fF Oxen 


dale, Lawrence A. Pavek, Ray E. Peterson, Arling 





A. Reese, Robert G. Rieschl, Noble Samuels, Mij. 
ton L. Schilling, David A. Schum, Daniel] J. 
Simon, John W. Smith (John Barkuloo), Eugene 
A. Trowbridge, Victor A. Turitto, Glen O. Wikre 
Dorothy E. Wilson, Bickerton L. Winston Albert 
J. Winterbauer. 

Worcester, Mass., Local 143—Edward R, At 
wood, Alan H. Amidon, Paul L. Cooney, Wilfred 
W. Falling, Roland A. Gervais, George § Lord, 
Ulysse J. Maillet, Paul Mandella, Ralph A 
Mastrorio, William Miller, Jr., Robert C. Powers. 
Leonard M. Troio. ; 

Walla Walla, Wash., Local 501—Vernon ( 


EXPULSIONS 


Bradford, Pa., Local 84—Anthony Spachtholz, 
Edgar Svensen. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Todd Rhodes. 

Ely, Nevada, Local 212—Harold Cox, Eugene R, 
dwards, Ferdie Lawyer, Robert Wynn. 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada, Local 406—Clint Phil. 
lips, Benny Winestone. 


ERASURES 


Batavia, N. Y., Local 575—Bert Amidon, Walter 
Dorscheid, John Kay, Harvey H. Sivor. 
Biddeford, Maine, Local 408 — Randolph E, 





nrad, 


Buffalo, N. Y., Local 43—Clifford Waugh. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—Charles Zamrzly. 

Connellsville, Pa., Local 417—Angelo Scacch 
Tom Lewis, Nick Maselli. 

Long Beach, Calif., Local 353—Holden Davis, 

Mobile, Ala., Local 407—Kenny Franche. 


New Brunswick, N. J., Local 204—Ant 
Fontana, Anthony Doganiere. 
New York, N. Y., Local 802—Fritz P. 


Donald, Irwin Trotman, Miguelito Valdes, 
White, Edgar H. Howard, Hazel Scott, | 
Bennett, Nelson Clark, James H. Gorman, B 





B. Harding, Kenny Sheldon, Christopher A, 
Sacramento, Calif., Local 12—Charles Baas, Gor 
don Belflower, Glen Bilyeu, Ed Campling, Rolland 


Dudley, Rene Garzon, James Hall, Larry Haynes 
Bob Karg, Salvador Manas, Paul Maritsas, Richar 
Olmstead, R DelParrou:, Barbara’ Reed, Harry 
Rowe, Harry Rude, Don Sills, Darrell Spaulding, 
Don Thompson. 


(Chri 


325—Albert 





San Diego, Calif., Local 





¢ 
Sousa, Leomine Gray, Richard W. Eckley, Wil 
liam Armstrong, Kenneth Baird, George J. rd 
Louis Broder, Frank Gonzalez, Bert Grigsby 


Clyde Hankins, Eugene B. Price, Wesley R. Sharp, 
Frank D. Strong, Jr. 
Santa Rosa, Calif., Local 292—Peggy Alexander 








Vernon Clark, Waldo Eldridge, Fdward Krist, Jesse 
Lawler, Vernon Milligan, Frank Orsolini, Frank 
Ramey, Sidney Shilts, Frank Webb. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6—John E. Apostle 
Felix Blandon, Nieves Navarez, Stephanie Shel 
tovich, Bob L. Fogleman, John Rivera, Roger K 
Staton. 

Stevens Point, Wis., Local 213—Jack Pierce 
Jerome Kovalski, Lorraine Brewer. 





Official 
Proceedings 


(Continued from page thirty-eight) 
duction will be wasted unless YOU, 
the representatives of more than 
240,000 professional musicians, read 
it diligently and see that it reaches 
the hands of the influential citizens 
in your community, who may be in 
a position to encourage the support 
such a program demands and s0 
justly deserves. The reprints from 
recent articles in Fortune, The At 
lantic and Music Journal should re 
ceive similar consideration! 
President Petrillo has forcefully 
called attention to the gratis serv- 
ices that are being supplied to gov- 


ernmental agencies. No other 
braneh of organized labor offers 
similar assistance without remu- 


Although numerous cer- 
tificates of appreciation, awards 
and letters of commendation are 
worthy evidence of our patriotic 
support, a government subsidy for 
music would prove more acceptable 
to a profession that requires im- 
mediate financial assistance to gual- 
antee future generations of g20d 
musicians. In reality, at the pres 
ent time, as President Petrillo con- 
cludes: “Come to think of it, it’s 
the American Federation of Must 
cians that is subsidizing the gov 
ernment!” 

As we leave this Convention let 
us pledge to lend every assistance 
to President Petrillo and his staff, 
resolving as an additional expres 
sion of appreciation to REGISTER 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 


neration! 
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“friends of labor,” 


and VOTE for 
without regard for party affiliations, 


and to see that our membership 
and their families do likewise next 
November. This pledge will mean 
as much to your President, we are 
certain, as the spontaneous ovation 
which accompanied his unanimous 
reelection! 

HARRY L. REED, Chairman, 

ARTHUR H. ARBAUGH, 

DARWIN H. ALLEN, 

MICHAEL LAPCHAK, 

WINIFRED N. HULTGREN, 

MICHAEL SKISLAK, 

JACK A. SOLFIO, 

LEO M. MARTIN, 

R. BLUMBERG, 

JAMES E. ADAMS, 

ELBERT BIDWELL, 

GEORGE E. LEACH, 

KEN J. FARMER, 

ADAM W. STUEBLING, 

VINCENT E. SKILLMAN, 

W. D. KUHN, 

GLEN HANCOCK, 

EUGENE CRAUSE. 

CHARLES E. FORDYCE, 
RALPH RECANO, 

W. J. SWEATMAN, 

LEN MAYFAIR, 

JOSEPH DeSIMONE, 

The report of the Committee is 
adopted. 
Secretary’s 
Chairman 


The Committee on 
Report reports through 
Greenbaum. 

To the Officers and Delegates of 
American Federation of Musi- 
cians in Convention assembled: 
The report of Secretary of the 

A. F. of M. Leo Cluesmann is not a 
lengthy one but it does cover in a 
limited scope the accomplishments 
for the year just past, of a very 
busy office. It shall be the aim and 
purpose of this report to comment 
briefly on the various parts of Sec- 
retary Cluesmann’s report. 

This committee notes with satis- 
faction, that the housing of the 
Secretary 
in the same building has resulted 
in a continual improvement in the 
coordination of the functions of the 
respective staffs and made it pos- 
sible to secure more efficiency in 
the operation of these offices. 

The report of the Secretary dis- 
closes that the records of the office 
show an increase of membership in 
the Federation. As of now, we have 
242,167 members, which is an in- 





| 


and Treasurer's offices | 


crease of 1,898 more than a year | 


ago. Of these members, 11,748 are 
in the armed forces, an indication 
that our members are not te be 
surpassed in genuine patriotism and 
love of country. 

We are pleased to note that in 
January last, in Miami Beach, a new 
contract was negotiated with the 
motion picture industry. At that 
meeting of the International Execu- 
tive Board, many important mat- 
ters, we learn, were considered by 
the Board, including the adoption 
of a recommendation to this Con- 
vention of a pension plan for the 
officers and employes of the Feder- 
ation. This matter of a pension 
plan was referred to the Board by the 
San Francisco Convention in 1949. 

That the members of the Inter- 
national Executive Board are kept 
very busy is evidenced by the fact 
that during the year the Board con- 
sidered and decided 1,394 cases. 
Each member read and acted upon 
an average of more than 26 cases 
each week. There are still 245 
other cases still pending. These 
were submitted too late to be com- 
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pleted or decided by March 31, 1952. 
lt appears that since the last Con- 
vention, the attorneys for the Fed- 
eration have compiled a manual of 
procedure in cases before the Inter- 
national Executive Board, contain- 
ing forms for the convenience and 
guidance of members and others, 
having matters before the Board. 
These manuals have been supplied 
to the Local Secretaries. 


They are | 


in a position now to furnish infor- | 


mation to members for the proper 
presentation of cases in which they 
are interested. 
be a great improvement over the 
former methods in vogue, regard- 
ing the presentation of cases to the 
Executive Board. 
(To be continued) 





FOR RENT — FOR SALE 


| HAMMOND ORGANS 


and LESLIE VI3RATONE SPEAKERS. 
(WITH REVERBERATION UNIT) 


ASHLEY B. MILLER 


150 West 87th St., New York 24, N. Y. 
SU 7-5590 — OR — LE 2-1100 














Learn to Be a Professional 





Piano Tuner and Technician 





Splendid fie'd; demand for competent 

technicians exceeds suppiy. 
DR. WILLIAM BRAID WHITE, world-famous 
piano tuner, technician and teacher, whose 
work is endorsed and approved by Stein- 
way & Sons, W. W. Kimball Company, 
Baidwin Piano Company, and other famous 
piano manufacturers, 

WILL TEACH YOU THE ART 

AND THE TECHNIQUE. 
For Free Information, Address 


DR. WILLIAM BRAID WHITE 


5149 West Agatite Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 
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CHIRON 


Vibrator... 


For Saxophone and Clarinet 











“St 


H. CHIRON CO., INC. 





Reeds 


This distinctive product is made of 
GENUINE FRENCH CANE, grown 
and aged in the discriminating tradi- 
tion of Old World fine reed making. 
e 
Manufactured in France 
e 
10 Different Strengths 
e 
WITH A VIBRATOR... 
YOU'RE SURE... 
@ 


If your dealer is unable to supply you, 
please write us direct. 


1650 Broadway, N. Y. C. 





























PROTECT YOUR FUTURE — Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 
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FLUTES and PICCOLOS 


Waa 


W. T. ARMSTRONG COMPANY 


THE NAME Val 


1fe) er 


Matchless craftsmanship in flutes 
and piccolos of silver plate, or with bodies and 


heads of sterling silver. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 








ROTH-REYNOLDS INSTRUMENT (CO. 


PITALNY GIRLS 
prefer 
Reynolds Contempora Brasses 


& 


Says Jennings McLean, trumpet soloist with 
Phil Spitalny’s All-Girl orchestra: “It’s the 

best trumpet I’ve ever played, for valve action, 
intonation and tonal quality.” 


Says Ruth Cove, “‘a delightful trumpet to play 
—so flexible and such response in every register!” 


’ Says Georgette Clark, ‘The tone of my 


Contempora is alive and brilliant. I love to play it!” 


e Says Velma Rooke, “It’s a joy to play my Reynolds @ 
Contempora trombone—I wouldn’t have any other!” § 
* 

Why don’t you try a Reynolds Contempora—there’s 
a treat in store for you. At your dealer’s, or 

write us for his name —today! 


2845 Prospect Ave. » Cleveland 15, Ohio 








